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Editorial 


That the real value of College life depends upon the 
interest and zeal evinced by the students in extra ourri- 
cular activities has been amply proved by the brilliant 
success achieved by our College on the intellectual as well 
as the physical side during the past few months. The 
“ Ides of March ” being far off, every student thought in 
terms of the present and joined hands with Omar Ehyyam 
in “ taking the cash and letting the credit go Never in 
the annals of our College has there been such an efflores- 
cence of epoch-making events as during this year. 
There have been ordinary debates and extra-ordinary de- 
bates ; there have been ina,ugural addresses and elocution 
^competitions ; there have been music recitals and musio 
performances; there have been cricket matches and football 
tournaments ; in fact we have had everything which a heal- 
thy institution can offer to its budding “ citizens of the 
State ” for the fullest development of their brains as well 
as their brawns. Casting an eye on such an auspicious 
beginning, let us “greet the unseen with a cheer.” 

« # * 

The new academic year commenced with a brilliant 
address by the Hon’ble Nawab Sir Mehdi Yar Jung Baha- 
dur, one of the most distinguished old students of our 
College. In the course of his address, the Nawab Saheb 
welcomed the freshers to an institution with a long-cheri- 
shed and proud tradition at its baok. He also paid an 
eloquent tribute to the valuable services rendered by our 
worthy Principal, Mr. Syed Ali Akbar. In fact the College 
owes a great deal to hi ra. In a short period of over a year 
he has changed, as if by magic, the whole atmosphere of 
the College. The Nizam College has been the cradle of 



many an infant prodigy that matured into brilliant man- 
hood, and our Prinoipal is one of them. We are justly 
proud of our institution which has been in the past, is at 
present, and surely will be in the future, the birthplace of 
many notable figures. Let us guard this treasure jealously 
and contribute towards its progress zealously. 

* * * 

Another great event of this year, which will remain a 
landmark in the history of the Nizam College, is the fram- 
ing of the College Union constitution. Until Inst year 
our constitution, if it could be called a constitution at all, 
was an unwritten one, “ It was what it seemed not and 
it seemed what it was not”. It was analogous to the 
British Constitution about which, when asked, the impa- 
tient Tocqueville shrugged his shoulders and said “ In 

England, the Constitution there is no such thing !” 

Our far-sighted Principal, realising the pressing need of 
the times, drew up a new constitution with characteristic 
thoroughness, diligenoe, oaro and earnestness. The Union 
constitution is the corner-stone of the social structure of 
the College. It is the main-spring, the balance-wheel of 
the whole mechanism. The office bearers comprising the 
Executive Committee are elected by the Council of the 
Union, whioh consists of about fifty members, many of 
whom are elected. The fair sex of course has not been 
denied any of its privileges. Though a written constitution, 
it is marked by a wonderful elasticity in so far as a 
suitable provision is made for constitutional amendments. 
It aiinB at promoting an esprit-de-corps among the 
students giving ihem scope for exhibiting their talents 

and developing their personality. 

• * * 

One of the notable events that orowned the first term 
of this year was the opening ceremony of the pavilion by. 
the Hon’ble Nawab Sir Mehdi Yar Jung Bahadur, the 
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Minister for Education. The Nawab Saheb paid wt 
eloquent and touching tribute to our late lamented Prin- 
cipal, Mr. Qadir Hussain Ehan, reminding us of the 
profound love which he had for the. students and the 
untiring energy with whioh he had woiked for the welfare 
of the college. In the evening he was the guest of honour 
at the Freshers’ Debate, a new feature introduced this 
year with a view to discovering the talents of the new 
members of the College family. 

* * • 

The Inaugural Address of the College Union was deli- 
vered by the Hon’ble Mr. Ghulatn Muhammad, Finance 
Minister, on the 12th August 1944. In an interesting 
speech which lasted for over an hour and which was much 
appreciated by the students, he made some very brilliant, 
and instructive remarks. Extraots from his speech appear 
elsewhere in this issue. Thanks to the untiring energy and 
ever-increasing enthusiasm of the Vice-President and the 
Secretary, the College Union programrae has been crowded 
with interesting events. Dr. Subbarayan of the erstwhile 
Congress Ministry, in a brief peech, laid stress on the value 
of discipline among the students. Professor Agha Mohd. 
Abbas Shustri spoke on “ The Dramatic Element in Sacred 
Literature ”. The 26th of September will never be forgot- 
ten by the students of the College. It was on that day 
that the Mock Parliament met. It was a very daring 
experiment which^turned out to be a thundering suooess. 
A very graphio aocount of it is given elsewhere. The same 
evening a music programme, whioh demonstrated tin 
musioal talents of some of the students, was gone through. 
The Law of Diminishing Utility does not operate in suoh 
items, and we earnestly hope that before long another 
evening will be devoted to a similar performance. 
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While all this was happening in the Salar Jung Hall, 
our fields were not lying idle. There was an equally orowd- 
ed programme on this side of the College activities. 
Cricket went on, in full swing and Freshers’ matches were 
played in football, cricket and hockey. Inter-class 
and League matches were also held. In spite of tennis 
balls being highly expensive, tennis is going on satisfac- 
torily. The Football Association set an excellent example 
for the other Associations by holding a dinner, and we are 
eagerly waiting for other such events to come off. The 
Rovers and the N. C. T. C. were active in their own 
spheres. 

* * • 

Our thanks are due to all who have assisted us, especi- 
ally our respected Principal, Mr. Syed Ali Akbar, and Profes- 
sor Fazle Haq who have taken the trouble of going through 
the proofs and giving us valuable advice and instructions. 
If many brave attempts have been consigned to the 
Editorial waste paper-basket, they are not necessarily 
condemned ; they are just kept baok due to laok of space 
and shortage of paper. We hope the students will continue 
to support the magazine. 


Nubul Wahab 



The Ex- Vice-President 


Since the Union has already broken, and is bent 
upon breaking new grounds in all spheres of activity, we 
have decided that the working Vice-President should 
write something, by way of a sketoh, on the ex- Vice- Presi- 
dent. And Shaw’s concoction of ‘Breakages Ltd.’ 
trying to smoothen out matters notwithstanding, I feel 
that this deliberate breaking of now grounds might end 
in the breaking of heads. For imagine Hadi writing on 
Hadi ! People might accuse me of singing my own hymns. 
But since I regard myself as an expert breaker of heads 
and an efficient scalper of skulls, I do not mind facing 
the music, if by a fluke of a coincidence my predecessor 
happens to bear the same name. 

To begin with, Hadi, or to be more exact, Mr. Mohamed 
Abdul Hadi of the M. A. (Final), Ex-Vice-President, 
1A43-44, is a unique personality. And although that 
word “unique” might have a different meaning according 
to the different interpretations we give to it, yet to me it 
connotes a combination of contrasts and it is here that 
the cap fits the wearer. Short, pale and thin, when 
Abdul Hadi occupied the chair with the massive table in 
front of him, the back-benchers (with some exaggeration) 
could only make out his face-he looked so insignificant. 
Scholarly, staid, and staccato in his speech, when Abdul 
Hadi rose to deliver his judgment, the back-benchers 
gazed and they wondered, and the more they gazed the 
more their wonder grew, “ that one small head could 
carry all he knew.” 

For essentially Abdul Hadi is a scholar down to his 
very marrow-he has the stamp of the scholastio in his 
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dress, in his demeanour, in his speech. When he speaks, 
you find that his speech is a combination of the utteran- 
ces of Shakespeare, Thompson, and Shelley; of Mill, 
Burke- and Hearnshaw. Well versed in these 
authors, Abdul Hadi has evolved his own outlook- the 
outlook of a man who sees the spirit of night brooding in 
triumphant grief, majestic, mysterious, ominous, where 
the thin music of human efforts lead to a wailing cre- 
scendo of destiny as inscrutable as the primeval totems of 
the Veldt. Are not men but puppets, where impenetra- 
ble Fate— cold, passionless, indiscriminate-doles out 
justice which is a mockery, and from whose iron grasp we 
escape to darkness and silence, where men are caught in 
the relentless toils of 

The purposive, unmotived dominant Thing 

Which sways in brooding dark their way-faring 

Perhaps it is the vision of a recluse brooding in soli- 
tude over his own conception of reality. Perhaps it is a 
conception which overshadows, with his painful obses- 
sion, all the perceptions of the activities of life. But it 
is a deliberate subordinatit^i.of human aspirations to his 
peculiar metaphysics. It is this quality of his that 
makes him believe in a revolution without an R, becausa 
he is non-violenoe personified, although he emphatically 
repudiates ahimsa. A few years ago, he would have 
found spiritual solaoe in the ashram of the Sage of 
Wardha, but dame rumour has it that now even those 
denizens are taking to the art of self-defenoe. 0 fie ! O 

fie! Being steeped in those Victorian ideals that 

would have been an asset to a die-hard Liberal of the old 
sohool, Abdul Hadi attempts to measure by this yardstick 
all the " isms ” of today. Believing in dear, old grandma's 
maxim that " force should not be the midwife of an old 
sooiety pregnant with a new one," he tries to end the 
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travail and the labour by ohanting a few sweet “mantras” 
as sweet as manna dew. In suoh a struggle he emerges 
splendid and abjeot-splendid in his defiant resistance to 
oircurastanoe, abjeoc in the futility of his ohille nge to the 
inexorable foroes of the times. 

If you have the good fortune of meeting! Abdul Hadi, 
you will oertainly find him more oheerful than his philo- 
sophy, for he possesses the rare gift of humour whioh is 
mostly conspicuous by its absence amongst serious 
scholars. A good conversationalist, he is far from being 
a bore ; a simple soul at heart, he oannot spin a “tall 
yarn.” And once he takes a liking to you, he will stick 
to you through thick and thin. In all these respects he 
is a sincere, honest, young man, an industrious student, 
he has won distinction in all his subjects, standing first 
in the University of Madras in the B. A. Degree examina- 
tion. If he was in my part of the country, the land of 
the five rivers, this distinction would have fetohed him 
invitations to dinners and parties from people he had 
never met before. But he is a prophet without honour in 
his own oountry-perhaps like the un-noticed reed shaken 
by the wind as it sighs through the bulrushes on the 
banks of the Jhelum. Any way, it has fallen to my lot to 
warm the roost which for one academic year was oooupied 
by Abdul Hadi. I only hope that I warm it well. 

M. Hadi Hassan 
Vice-President 
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A Scheme for Co-ordinating Indigenous 
Moneylenders with the General Banking 
Structure of the Country 


The plea of this Note is firstly that easy and cheap 
oredit by itself will not conveit Indian agriculture from a 
deficit to a surplus eoonomy (leaving aside the present 
temporary spurt), and secondly that even with regard to 
credit (short-term), an adequate and timely solution lies, 
not in prescribing any one method, but in conserving and 
co-ordinating the different agencies that are doing the 
work at present. The problem is so huge that every con- 
tributory element should be welcomed, and it should be a 
great waste to cut out existing machinery of any type. 
The right course should be to work the machinery pro- 
perly. The problem of conserving the indigenous money- 
lender and making hin^. dhare the short and long-term 
credit service in the country, could be taken up in four 
parts. 


I. Where he should he free : — 

(1) Working hours. 

(2) Jurisdiction (rural or urban areas). 

(3) The language in which he transacts. 

(4) Scale of operations — provided he sets 
apart for the banking business a 
minimum sum to be decided on, say, 
Rs, 5,000. 
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(5) Kinds of banking business— with re- 
gard to maturities or objectives or 
risks. 

II. Where he should he regulated : — 

(1) Prohibition of mixing banking with 
other (for example, trade) business. 

(2) Maintenance of acoounts, reoeipts, 
registers and doouments aooording to 
forms prescribed. 

(3) Charging interest rates not beyond the 
ceiling rates prescribed from time to 
time. 

(4) Where the indigenous moneylender 
receives deposits, the maximum differ- 
ence between borrowing and lending 
rate to be 2 or. at the most 2|% accord- 
ing to rules prescribed from time to 
time. 

(5) Periodical publication and submission 
of balance sheets to the Central Bank 
or the Registrar of Banking ^to be 
set up according to this Scheme), 
showing separate figures for different 
maturities for loans and deposits, 
different kinds of securities oovering 
advances, bad and doubtful debts etc. 

(6) Reasonable liquid resources in view 
of time and demand liabilities, accord- 
ing to rules prescribed from time to 
time. 

(7) The maintenance and development of 
a profit equalisation fund, a bad and 
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doubtful debt reserve and a general 
reserve fund, the last to be invested 
separately from tbe working oapital 
generally. 

(t) Annual audit (fees to be paid by the 
indigenous moneylender) by auditors 
licensed by the Registrar of Banking, 
and submission of the audit report to 
the said officer for scrutiny and in- 
structions based thereon. 

(9) Prohibition of fictitious payments. 

(10) Prohibition of lending to any one ■who 
is already indebted to somebody else. 

(11' Compulsory registration by payment 
of a progressive license fee which will 
partly meet the expenses of the new 
Banking Department. 

(12) To be closed down immediately he 
fails to pay a oheqne or hnndi within 
24 howrs after presentation. 

(13) Generally to be subject to all rules 
and regulations governing banking. 

III. Where he should he given facilities : — 

Provided tbe indigenous moneylender satisfies 
all conditions enumerated above, and is 
classed "A” 'or "B” by the auditor, the 
following facilities to be given to him experi- 
mentally in a distriot or two for 2-3 years to 
begin with : — 

(1) to be a "recognised” banker with a 
oertifioate by the Registrar of Banking 
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with a new status, free to do any kind 
of banking business. 

(2) to be exempted from all protective 
legislation nowadays in force* in favour of 
the debtor (there are reported to be 108 
laws in operation in India in this behalf), 
that is to say, the ordinary civil law and 
court to help him as though he were 
under no disability for the experimental 
period, in the selected area. 

(3) freedom to receive deposits more than 
eight times his own capital in the 
business. 


* The following are the chief items on which the indebted agricultu- 
rist is being protected under different enactments 


1. exemption from arrest and civil imprisonment for default of pay- 
ment of decree amount. 

2. grant of annual instalments upto seven for paying up decree 
amounts. 

3. reduction in rates of interest, both prior to decree and after 
decree, 

4. exemption of numrous items from attachment and sale in 
execution of decrees. 

5. scaling down both of principal and interest. 

6. prohibition of alienation of land in favour of non-agncultural 
purchasers, even in civil court auctions. 

7. certain rights vested in debt conciliation boards (these rights are 
very nominal, and they are functioning very weakly even in the 
small areas where they have been instituted). 
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, (4) for disoounts and advances to him ‘eligible’ 

paper to be specially made liberal accord- 
ing to rules from time to time. 

(6) admission to the clearing house. 

(6) civil courts to be under an obligation to 
decide on cases within a period of time to 
be fixed from time to time. 

IY. Expectable Benefits of the Scheme : — 

(1) The average cultivator will not suffer from 
credit contraction, which has been the case 
during the past decade on account of the 
protective legislation. This legislation dis- 
couraged many a moneylender from carrying 
on his business lest he should lose his principal 
on account of disabilities under which such 
legislation placed him. At least ninety per 
cent of agricultural finance today is in the 
hands of the indigenous moneylender. The 
facilities proposed to be given to him in Sec- 
tion III will in all probability persuade him to 
go back to His hereditary profession in full 
swing. At present, the indigenous money- 
lender’s candle is being burnt at both ends. 

(2) There is a section of banking business which 
the moneylender can do, and not any organised 
joint-stock bank which is generally subjeot to 
strict rules. The debtor might be heavily in 
debt, and therefore ineligible for any help by a 
banking institution, but by timely assistance, 
the moneylender in many cases enables his 
debtor to continue solvent, and thus retains 
him on the land. Even granting that some 
other financial agency will fully replace the 
moneylender so far as the quantity of credit is 
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concerned (by no means an easy proposition), 
this section of cultivators should have to go 
without relief - to the detriment of the small 
cultivating owning class. 

(3) Actually, all talk of prohibiting the indigenous 
moneylender from doing his work, has been 
academic. I n the best of Provinces (for example, 
Madras and the Punjab), the Co-operative 
Credit Movement (including land mortgage 
banks) has not even touohed the fringe of the 
problem. 

(4) Private initiative enoouraged in the intelligent 
moneylender must make his services, under 
controls, suggested in Section II, highly efficient 
and beneficial. 


S. K. Iyengak 



On the Death of a Peasant 


1 Tie over - death’s last pangs no longer play, 

The faoe ere distorted is serene and calm. 

And the lustreless orbs dimmed with sorrow 
Are olosed in the rest - misery’s only balm. 

Ragged peasant ! Is there none to mourn thy death 
Will no one shed a tear over this lovely oorpse? 

Oh ! he shed his ' life-blood ’ while yet on earth ! 

The smiling fields bear witness to those drops. 

Par from his village, his kith and kin, 

He wandered when hunger pressed him hard, 

And in precincts of some oity gay, sought 
The barest that ever human wants desired. 

Beast, of burden to selfish men ! he knew not life’s 
sacred joy 

The world he lived in was all too small. 

He never knew a human heart or soul could throb 
To the thrill of life or respond to a higher call ! 

4 Born into life’ ! he saw endless emptiness, 

He gazed in vacancy upon this busy world. 

The plough, the sickle, the broken hoe and hut, 
These the vistas before him unrolled. 

Nurtured amidst them, he cmld not oomprehend 
The grandeur and greatness of the human mind ; 
Amidst the shaokles of wretchedness and penury 
He was left to writhe and struggle and die unknown. 

Miss Jayabai Mutyala, 
Hons. III. 
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The Concept of Sovereignty 

“A new political philosophy is neoessiry to a new world” 
writes Laski. One aspeot of this philosophy, the oonoeption 
of sovereignty, too, needs to be revised. In fact, “it would 
be of lasting benefit to political soienoe if the whole 
concept of sovereignty were surrendered.” This theory has 
three aspeots which must be studied : the historical ana- 
lysis, a theory of law and a theory of political organisation. 
The first shows how this concept came about; the seoond 
makes of right merely the expression of a particular will 
entirely overlooking what that will contains; the third 
points out that there must be an indisputable oentral 
power which is the final judge. 

Historically, the state “became the heir of the 
Republica Christiana”, and the theory of its sovereignty 
was put forward by great thinkers like Bodin, Hobbes, 
Rousseau, Bentham and Austin It must be remembered 
that in each case the times and environment played their 
part in the making of the man. Bodin is of the opinion 
that “all the characteristics of t»he sovereign are contained 
in this, to have power to give laws to each and everyone 
of his subjects and to reoeive none from them *. Hobbes 
later re-emphasized t his when he said that “a will to be 
sovereign must be all or nothing”. Chief Justice Marshall, 
too, oentred his arguments round this idea, while Rousseau 
put his confidence in the “general will”. Bentham and 
Austin translated “the purpose he (Rousseau) desired into 
the speoial legal institutions adapted to their times”. 
Paley remarks that the sovereign is “absolute, omnipotent, 
uncontrollable, arbitrary and despotic”, while Austin said 
that he is “ a determinate human superior ” with special 
attributes. 
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Accoiding to Austin the will of the sovereign is indivi- 
sible, mid unlimited and law is the command of the state. 
Just as Maine exploded the historical side of the theory, 
so also has Laski proved that this legal aspect is nothing 
more than straining a definition to the “verge of deoenoy*’. 
The falseness of this, he says, is self-evident and he even 
goes so far as to believe J. C. Gray who is of the opinion 
that the real rulers of sooiety are undisooverable, for just 
as a despot in Turkey or India is bound down by certain 
conventions so also is the King-in-Parliament bound down 
by sooial tradition. The question of sovereignty in a 
federal state, as taokled by Austin, is far from satisfactory 
and it seems impossible to discover the sovereign of a 
federal constitution, at least theoretically. Dicey distingu- 
ishes between legal and popular sovereignty and thus 
admits that sovereignty is divisible, which is contrary to 
the fundamentals of the theory. Also, law is the result 
of environment and is the expression of the common will, 
and for the student of politios it is far more important to 
study “the forces whioh made that organ (which passed 
these laws) aot in a particular way”, than be bothered by 
the less important organ itself. 

It does not require much thinking to admit that “the 
will of the state cannot be an irresponsible will”. The 
state today is a social servioe state, and the conception of 
authority in it must be limited in such a way ^as to prove 
to be of benefit to mankind. In many vital matters, such 
as International Law, the state must be powerless in the 
faoe of a superior organisation or the natural result will 
be a selfish and aggressive sovereignty. “There is no 
sanction to law other than the oonsent of the human 
mind” and the mind may owe allegianoe to a number of 
associations, eaoh having a personality of its own and a 
right to allegianoe perhaps greater than that to the state. 
In fact in some cases the monistic theory of the state runs 
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oounter to "some of the deepest convictions one can 
possess”. When we begin to surrender our convictions 
without remorse and with "monotonous” regularity there 
is a danger of Coleridge’s aphorism ooming true: that "he 
who loves Christianity better than truth, will love his sect 
or Churoh better than Christianity, and end by loving him- 
self best of all”. Obedience to the state is not based on a 
fear complex, but because the state has proved itself by 
the service it has done and the spirit in which it has done 
it. For such a state we ishall lay down our lives if 
neoessary, because it shall appeal to our reason and not 
to passion clothed in the garb of reason or conviction. 

Harmony in the world is based on the realisation 
that the issues at stake are in the interest of humanity 
and not in the interest of a particular sect only. When 
this is realised one is bound to agree with anyone who 
advocates the abolition of a sovereign state and deolares it 
to be a menace to peace and prosperity. Thus sovereignty 
does not become limited by any geographical boundaries, 
but becomes international in sphere and outlook. 

So far we have dealt with sovereignty in its interna- 
tional aspeot. Now let us consider it from the standpoint 
of the internal organisation of a state. Man is a member 
of a number of associations. In this capacity, he owes 
something to that association which may at times even 
mean the sacrifice of the state interest. Where the state 
comes in is to prevent anarchy by regulating and trying to 
raise the oommon needs to the standard which society, as 
a whole, thinks necessary for the fulfilment of a general 
end. This may be done both directly and indireotly. 
Once again it may be said that the state is for sooial 
service, whether the service consists of regulating the 
economic factors, or checking the political faotors. The 
state should be the great regulating force of society, 
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basing its arbitration on common consent rather than 
force. To do this, education is perhaps the most vital 
faotor and forms the “heart of the modern state”. A 
responsible state implies an eduoated electorate. The 
leaders must not be mere demagogues of a degenerate 
democracy but men of vision preparing the present for the 
future, and where there is no vision of this kind the 
people are bound to perish. It is to create this that 
education is absolutely necessary. When we consider all 
these things we see dualism or even pluralism are only 
natural and to ourb this instinot of reason in man in 
plaoe of blind obedience is dangerous not only to a parti- 
cular sooiety but to humanity in general. The state is in 
no way an end in itself; it is a means to an end, and that 
end is the enriohment of the human mind and of human 
life. We are thus, as Laski brilliantly points out, 
“subjeots of the state not for its purpose but for our own”, 
and we must work not to justify the absolute power of a 
state by acknowledging its sovereignty but by using that 
power for the greatest happiness of all, and not only of the 
greatest numbers. It is for this ideal that we should 
devote ourselves and so free from the bondage of perver- 
ted power the oitizen so that he may fully realise himself 
and help to better the position of world society. 

M. Naser-ud-Deen Khan 
Hons. V. 


✓ 
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Opening Ceremony of the *' College Pavilion 
By Nawab Sir Mehdi Yar Jung Bahadur 
Education Member 

JI, E. H. The Xi-am's Executive Council, 





Horns, Old & New 

(A study in part put for the whole) 

It is astonishing how sometimes the smallest events ’ 
tickle the human brain and sharpen human intelligence, 
whioh Aldous Huxley has defined with excellent biologioal 
truth as ' that fruit of delayed development.’ I was asked 
onoe by the Secretary of a language union to write an 
artiole for his Magazine. That language happened to be 
my mother tongue, the self same mother tongue that edu- 
cated folks in their exalted ignorance insist on Galling 
* Vernacular.’ But I was such a colt in it that I did not 
know what to do. Love and shame prevented me from 
assuming a striotly non-possumus attitude. Sheer inabi- 
lity and the fear that I might get all the kiokings and no 
half-pennies were tugging me baok. And so for the nonoe, 

I became the victim of the logician’s “ Horned Syllogism ” 
whioh in common parlance is known as the horns of a 
dilemma From here it was not difficult for me to think, 
by what educational psychology calls free association and 
association by contrast, of other horns -the Horn of 
Plenty, the horns of a buffalo, the horn of an automobile 
and of oourse, the souroe of all this, the horns of a 
dilemma. A curious hoping, you will note, from the 
singular to the Plural : 

Way baok a few years, we were treated to a song of 
plenty, dutifully sung by the artists of the Madras Centre 
of the All India Radio. Song of plenty, I thought, in a 
Land where naked poverty has beoome endemio! Far 
from enjoying the music, I fretted and fumed and fidgeted 
in impotent rage. Man can stand up to poverty but not 
to being taunted for it. The immortal Gods might thrive 
on music but to mortal man food means food, not senti- 
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mentally silly vaudeville junk. If musio cannot fill the 
stomachs of men neither can mythology. And yet the 
Horn of Plenty was a fabrication of Roman Mythology. 
The Roman was a great fabricator. He fathered an 
empire and fabricated it with imperial policies. He 
fathered a religion and fabricated it with gods. And then 
he fabricated the empire with religion. The statement of 
Voltaire that * man made God in his Image ’ was proved 
oenturies before its time. There were as many Gods in 
Roman Mythology as there were rats in Hamelin town 
before the appearance of the Pied Piper — big gods and 
small gods, father gods and mother gods, war gods and 
peace gods, forest gods and family gods, mountain 
gods and plain gods, good gods and bad gods and so on 
and so forth ad nauseam. Just as the Roman mind could 
expand from the material to the metaphysical, so the 
Roman Gods could expand from the inconsequential to the 
consequential. So it happened that the Goddess Ceres, 
who had started her career as the Protector of the Roman 
Hearth and Home ended up as the presiding deity over 
Roman Imperial munifioenoe. She carried in her left 
hand or was made to carry the Horn of Plenty, so that, I 
suppose, the right hand might be free to bestow Imperial 
favours, from pro-consulships to provincial loot. Cornu- 
copia the Romans called the Horn grandly, as the ancient 
Roman was grand in everything he said and did, names 
•upwards. Wreathed and filled to overflowing with flowers, 
fruit and corn, the Horn of Plenty was actually the horn 
of a goat called Amalthea that suokled J upiter and sustains 
the Mahatma and that which therefore was fittingly placed 
among the stars as an embjem of plenty. This is all the 
great art of making history by naming fiotion, so that it 
might sound as fact. ‘ But no, said a friend of mine, we 
too bad it as Akshayapatra, the Vessel that is perpetually 
full.' Save the ' had ’ ! The historian in the plenitude of 
his pluperfect patriotism might gloat over all that was. I 
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question myself, if there is any major oountry in the world 
with its past history so jerky, so full of patches, so much 
without ooberenoe and continuity and so muoh without 
evolutionary purposefulness as of ours. I who believe 
intensely in the present and look to the future, am a Kafir 
to all the cacodoxies concerning our anoient historical 
greatness. Our Horn of Plenty to-day is the beggar’s bowl. 
That is chose jugee as the French say and that is what 
really matters. The history of our common man has yet 
to begin. Meanwhile it is better to fast as sensible men 
than have a Barmeoide’s feast and grow horns. 

When I think of Mythology and horns, I think of the 
buffalo too, of the male buffalo to be exact. Why should 
1 not ? Whoever had thought that this terrible war of wars 
in the far West and the far East would let loose the buffalo 
and the lorry over pedestrians and P. M. G’s. in the streets 
of Indian towns and cities ? Yet that is what we see and 
hear. Both are good carriers no doubt, even if at irregular 
intervals, ‘they kill for sport’ and carry away our lives. 
The he-buffalo in particular is a lump of idiocy. I wonder 
why there is nq/ buffinine ’ when there is an ‘ asinine ’. In 
addition and as with the modern military strategist, offence 
is the essence of its behaviour. One whisk of its horned 
head this side or that and there is a dent in the mud-guard 
of your motor car or if you are ‘a dismounted motorist ’ 
there is more than a dent. There might be a vaoancy in 
your whole being. It is by rights therefore that Indian 
Mythology, which has more to do with the affairs of King- 
dom Come than any other mythology in the world, has 
made this beast the carrier of the Killer of all Killers, the 
God of Death. In the discharge of his duties, this Lord 
of the Stygian world once committed an act of moral more 
than of official indiscretion and snatched away, almost 
immediately their marriage, the husband of a reputedly 
ideal Indian wife called Savitri. Now, monkeying with 
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the careers of truly dutiful wives is not a right conoeded 
even to gods in Indian mythology. The redoubtable lady 
would not therefore take it lying. She exerted every moral 
fibre of her being, followed the Lord of Death to the Nether 
World and was able to reclaim her husband, on grounds 
of equity if not on grounds of Justice. All this is ridicu- 
lous, you will say. It is and it is not. It is beoause you 
feel it so, it is not, because there is mythology and mytho- 
logy. Mythology might be a condiment to spice up 
retrospectively written history that we detest when onoe 
we outgrow our childhood days or it might be the result 
of the imaginative efforts of the wise men of old, who were 
anxious to set up irreproachable standards of human 
conduct for all time. From the latter point of view. 
Savitri is a non-pareil among world’s women because 
she did the impossible. She was able to do it because a 
husband was not merely a matter of convenience to her, 

‘ to drive a nail and to meet bills.’ He was apotheosised. 
She could not, of course, declare like Miss Franoes Perkins 
that she did not find being a woman a handicap exoept in 
climbing trees. She knew she was handicapped and she 
felt it. But when her husband became ‘ a Gone coon ’ she 
overoame her handicaps, came out in a big way and did 
the biggest of things. 

I 

Woman is the great secret weapon of man. She’ 
should not be brought out for purposes of parading and 
propaganda. She must come out of her own aooord and 
on aooount of her inner conviotion, when man’s position 
beoomes utterly untenable. Then great things will happen. 

I am not laying down any moral postulate. It just means 
that the ohicken inside the egg, impelled by a mysterious 
natural foroe, knows exaotly when and how to craok the 
shell so that the mother hen might break it. It is a 
superb oo-ordination between need and time. In all our 
delightfully matter-of-faot calculations, we do not provide * 
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f o r the two great agents of N ature and Time. Put together 
these two form the conoept of God if a God we must 
have-however muoh it may go counter to our cherished 
anthropomorphic ideas. So then, ushered in woman 
oreates social problems, emergent woman solves them. 
That, I suppose, is the teaching of daily life as well as of 
history. 

I descend — or do I asoend ?— from mythology into 
modernity and think of the motor oar. partly beoause it 
has a horn of a kind and partly because an automobile is 
the epitome of the civilisation of our times. It is as it 
should be, because man is an earthy oreature. Fantastio 
minds might suggest tbat helicopters and Gyroplanes will, 
by using roof tops, drive out or supplant the car. It just 
will not happen because the competition is on different 
levels. An aeroplane can give quickness, romance, thrill. 
It might even guarantee completer safety. But what it 
cannot give and what the oar can give is satisfaction. It 
is inter-woven with man’s very existence. Nothing drives 
out nothing except uselessness. 

Yet Prof. Joad thinks that the internal combustion 
engine is the greatest single disaster that has happened in 
the history of mankind. When philosophers get angry 
they oan be very abusive and it is time then for non- 
philosophers to put them in the right path. I pity these 
mechanical contrivances that slave for man and get round- 
ly abused, though, poor things that they are, they do not 
have any volition of their own. With the exception of 
woman, is there anything, I ask, in the world to-day that 
is liked as a car, both by those that have it and those that 
do not have it ? Man, woman an i a oar are the Trinty of 
modern happiness. ‘May you have a oar’ is almost a 
bles sing . Of all things again, it is the oar that has become 
the yard-stick, at once, of social prosperity and social 
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misery. Take the two statements, the latter of which, I 
feel is a monstrous overstatement, that in America every 
fifth man owns a car, while in India every twentyeighth has 
it. , Worded thus, we get a picture of Amerioan prosperity 
and Indian poverty. But if it is represented that even in 
America for every one man that has a car four go without 
it, we get an idea of the Carless poverty of America, which 
while not being so bad as the foodless poverty of India, is 
Poverty neverthless. We are poor to the extent to which 
we do not have the good things and the good-bad things 
that others have. This is where the Philosopher who has 
taken Philosophy for his subject, grouses. The corrective 
to this is to arrange for a system wherein the good-bad 
things of life are given in greater Abundance to more 
people, taking care betimes to tell the dreamy, parboiled 
socialist that if he wants an equalisation of distribution, 
he must be prepared to receive an equal share of the good 
things, of the good-bad things, of the bad things and of 
the bad-good things of life. That would be homeopathic 
economics honestly presented. I have to plead so much 
in defence of the car, because it is more sinned against 
than sinning. Man handled in times of peace and prosti- 
tuted in times of war, science has become the shuttle cock 
of man’s whims and emotions. 

Consider how we misuse the electric horn of a car and 
become ‘Carbnrians’ as Mr. G. E. Walker picturesquely 
describes the modern man, who has turned barbarian on 
account of the Car. I leave the bulb horns, of-course, to 
the imagination of the neo-Freudian ! I do not know why 
at all this electro-mechanical contrivance to produce 
sound is called a horn, unless it be to respect the memory 
of Robin Hood, who was a great Englishman and their 
first communist. All that I know from personal experi- 
ence is that a motor car without a horn of some kind is as 
dangerous as a buffalo with horns. They were pre-war 
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and so my pre-no-oar days. Speoifioally speaking, as many 
people have to ourse Hitler and Tojo as have to thank 
them. And generally speaking, one among the many 
advantages of war, is that it shows men their plaoes and 
slims a sooiety bloated by peaoe. In its own turn, no 
doubt, war again bloats sooiety. But that is the eternal 
law of life, bloating needs slimming and slimming leads to 
bloating. 

So one day in the pre-war times, as I was driving my 
oar with * my she’ in it, I found that the horn of my oar 
had failed me. I pitied the horn and pitied - myself. I 
pitied the horn because it reminded me of the dead body 
of a near one, Physically in taot but Physiologically funo- 
tionless. I pitied myself because I felt the earth sinking 
under me and under my oar. Usually I err on the side of 
caution in driving. I respect the lives of Jay Walkers, 
who are in tune with the infinite, I respeot the unneces- 
sarily aggressive platforms on whioh electric-light poles 
stand, I respeot the susceptibilities of the traffic Policeman, 
who, not stiff in appearanoe, is none the less, stiff enough 
in attitude to think like a tiny Louis XIV, that he is the 
State, I respect the droppings of cattle and orphan horse- 
shoes and stray stones, I respect the depressions and dents, 
the curvatures and cuttings made by our road making and 
road-repairing Todts and I respect a host of other things 
that make our highways what they are. But the horn, 
which is an important Agent to draw on this fund of res- 
peot had failed and left me non-plussed. She, who was in 
the rear seat, then drew herself close to me and beoame a 
hundred whispering horns. Unable to decide which to 
depend on, my discretion or her judgment, I became the 
victim of moods. In one, I admired the utter devotion 
that a woman oan exhibit towards the man, who appro- 
priates her, body and soul. In another mood, which was 
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altogether a passing one, I wandered if the love of song and 
story is not, in effect, sublimated selfishness. In the third 
state, when I was feeling like a simmering Voloano, I dis- 
tinctly got churlish and snarled out “ Fiddlesticks 1 my 
dear woman, roil up your tongue and mind your business. 
I know mine. In any case a car is not the place for you 
to change into breaches, and do some unwanted ear biting 
Oh ! how we are democrats by calculation and despots by 
desperation ! Incidentally, let me throw open this propo- 
sition for debate, that Hornlessness lessens acoidents. 

The Motorist in our country suffers from an unexpend- 
ed fund of responsibility and feels himself absolved from 
it by horning indiscriminately. There are not many that 
know that the horn, if it is not to get mixed up in the 
generality of street noises, or if it is not to get lost in it- 
self, should be given at the right time, to the right objeot 
and in right proportion. It is always safe for all con- 
cerned, to rush past an otherwise pre-oooupied pedestrian, 
for, once he is disturbed from his reverie, sweet or sour, 
he begins to think and thinks at suoh a short notice that 
he invariably acts in the wrong way. Animals oan stop 
short on roads and save situations because there are no 
Hamlets among them. But man is otherwise. It is thus 
that l am sometimes prompted to plump up for instinot 
than for reason. 

i 

I know nothing about the horns of a dilemma exoept 
that according to an old time fable, the viotim of a serious 
doubt is compared to a man impaled on one or the other of 
the horns of an infuriated bull. To be in a constant state 
of indecision and on too many occasions is not really oon- 
duoive to good health beoause it saps our nervous vitality. 
The greek Sophist, Burdian, was responsible for the very 
fasoinating theory, that if an ass is left between two 
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equally good staoks of hay, unable to deoide from whioh to 
eat, it would die of starvation. Clarity of thought and 
quickness of decision can save us from being Burdian’s 
Asses. 

, A masouline moral : — In ohoosing horns and wives 
keep to the singular. 


B. V. Ram Narsu. 



Can India become a Nation ? 


There is perhaps no country in the world where 
religion plays a more important part in the life of the 
people than India. In this country religion is not purely 
a personal affair, but is mixed up with our social, econo*, 
mio and political activities. The two major communities 
in India are the Hindus and the Muslims. It is unfortu- 
nate that the leaders of both the communities have been 
following a policy of narrow communalism. It may be 
noted that no religion in the world teaches its followers 
to hate those who follow other religions. If it did. it 
would have no transcendental value. After all, the aims 
of all religions are the same, and. generally people follow 
a particular religion because their forefathers did so, and 
not necessarily because they have satisfied themselves 
after a careful study of all the great faiths of the world 
that theirs is the only true religion. Sometimes, they 
profess it even against their convictions because they have 
not the courage to face social ostracism. 

We often find that it is the man who is truly religious 
who is most tolerant towards other religions. Religion 
teaches us to attain perfection, at least moral perfection. 
Love of one’s religion should not mean hatred of other 
religions, just as love of one’s country should not mean 
hatred of other countries. A comparative study of religions 
is likely to remove many of the misunderstandings which 
eaoh community in India has about the religions of other 
communities. 

Oue oannot agree with those who advooate the aboli- 
tion of religion in India. In the first place, this is not 
practicable, especially in a country like India where 



religion has an exceptionally strong hold on the minds of 
the people. Even the Bolsheviks have not been able to 
do away with religion in Russia. Nor is such a drastic 
step neoessary. "What is really required is mutual 
tolerance and a realisation of the fact that religion is a 
personal affair. Unless we suoceed in adopting suoh an 
attitude towards religion, we may not hope for a united 
India. 

It is sometimes said that religious differences would 
not have created a gulf between the Hindus and the 
Muslims if there had been a oommon language in the 
oountry. This statement is not borne out by faots. 
Communalism is not less, but is, perhaps, more rampant 
in Bengal and the Punjab where there is a common 
language, than in such provinces as Bombay and Madras, 
where several languages, aie spoken. Nevertheless, it is 
difficult to minimise the importance of a oommon language 
for developing the national life of the country. The 
adoption of English as the common language is sometimes 
advocated. So long as political awakening was confined 
to those who had received English education, it was possi- 
ble to use English as the common language. But now 
when political consciousness has developed even among 
those who have received only primary education, and when 
it is proposed to give franchise to the entire adult literate 
population, a foreign language can never serve the 
purpose. Urdu has already become the “lingua-franca” 
of India and is the most widely spoken language in the 
country. It is true that the claims of Hindi to be the 
common language of India cannot be ignored, but fortun- 
ately Hindi is not very different from Urdu. The Urdu- 
Hindi controversy will disappear if Urdu is simplified and 
equal importance is given to the Arabio and the Nagri 
scripts. The question of the adoption of the Roman 
script for Urdu also deserves careful consideration. 
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For the development of Indian nationalism we must 
take a lesson from Russia and Turkey. Russia comprises 
185 nationalities and 147 different dialects are spoken. 
The Soviet Union is a Union of 16 different Republics. 
Yet Russia is united as a single nation. Unity is 
strength, and we have now come to realise Russia’s 
strength by the way in which she has broken the backbone 
of what Hitler considered to be his “invincible army”. 
All this is due to the fact that the Russians realise that 
however much they may differ in language and religion, 
they all belong to one country, and their social, economio 
and political interests are common. It is this feeling 
which has united them. We do not hear of religious 
quarrels in Russia, beoause there religious worship is a 
purely personal and private affair, and care is taken to see 
that religion does notenter into politics. 

As regards Turkey, the first thing Kamal Ata Turk 
did on assuming power was to abolish the Khilafate and 
separate religion from politics. He then introduced a 
number of useful reforms, some of which were directed 
against the “mullas”, who had been responsible for making 
the Turkish Muslims narrow-minded and superstitious. 
Kamal’s work has out-lived him. We find that a very 
healthy atmosphere of nationalism has been created in 
Turkey. The Turks today are no less patriotic than the 
Japs, whose love of their country is proverbial. The 
growth of nationalism in Turkey is well illustrated by the 
words of the leader of the Turkish Mission to India, who, 
when the Press representatives in India asked him whether 
the Turks believed in Pan-Islamism, said, “We are Turks 
first and Muslims next”. 

In the future Federation of India, we must take care 
to see that ooramunal quarrels do not haunt us again. 
With this objeot in view certain general principles should 
be laid down. 
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There- should be no state religion in the Federation. 
The U- S. A. and rtiore recently Turkey adopted this princi- 
ple. A corollary to this is that 'Government should dis- 
courage the establishment of schools and colleges on 
communal lines; The State should take over the res- 
ponsibility for the education of all children of school- 
going age, and should, as far* as possible, keep them in 
common hostels, so that they may live together without 
feeling that they belong to different groups. Religion should 
not be taught in schools and colleges, and licences should 
be given to select “Moulvis” aDd “Pandits” to teach reli- 
gious books privately. 


Government should try to bring about unity of culture 
amongst the different communities of India; and people 
should be made' to realise that they are Indians first, and 
Hindus or Muslims or Parsees next. Religious minorities 
should be given representation on the basis of joint elec- 
torates or of proportional representat ion. It is necessary 
that substantial minorities should be guaranteed adequate 
representation. 


It is desirable to have common dress for all the 
people of India. The wearing of different dresses by Hindus 
and Mussalmans makes them feel the difference in their 
religions. A common dress will help to eliminate this 
consciousness. There should also be a oommon language 
for the whole of India; simplified Urdu should be made the 
oommon language, and it should be taught as a compul- 
sory language in all schools along with the mother tongue. 
History should be re-written and old books, specially by 
foreign historians, which may be considered detrimental 
to the unity of India, should be banned in all parts of 
the oountry. 


Si 



■ If these steps are taken, we may be rest assured that 
. India will develop into a nation, if not now, at least a 
. hundred years later; and we will not be inferior either to 
the U. 8. A., the U. 8. S. R. or to other advanced nations 
of the West in onr eoonomio or politioal status. Our 
present so-called national leaders are to our regret only 
Hindu leaders and Muslim leaders. We must discard 
their leadership and seleot a leader whose aims are 
national and not sectarian. A leader of the oalibre of 
Mnstafa Eamal or Lenin or Stalin is yet to be horn in 
India. 

Syed Hameed Akbar 
M. A. Final 
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COLLEGE PAVILION 



We too will live in Swarajam 


It is the oentral belief of certain sohools of philosophy 
that there is nothing in this world whioh is absolutely 
good. Every benefioial influence they say brings in its 
train whole oart loads of evil. A good is a good in so far 
and to the extent that it outweighs and preponderates 
over its concomitant evils. 

While the universality of this dictum may be open to 
doubt there are trends in India’s national life whioh 
exemplify its truth. Nowhere is it revealed better than 
in the growth and spread of patriotic sentiment in this 
country. 

Rarely in the colourful pageant of human history has 
there been seen a sight so spectacularly bewildering and 
yet so spiritually beautiful as the re-awakening of the 
Orient. After centuries of torpor the East has at last 
begun to awake from her sleep. In this respect India has 
been in the forefront and the advance that her masses have 
made towards self-realisation and nationhood has been 
truly amazing and phenomenal. India it seems is in the 
throes of a slow silent revolution which radically rejects 
the idea of dependence upon any alien country. 

But in this upsurge of nationalist fervour, there are 
faotors at work whioh far from being wholesome to this 
oountry threaten to retard her progress. Among these is 
the habit of a seotion of the Indian intelligentsia to bandy 
words and phrases without realising what they mean. 
Again and again one comes across in the columns of some 
daily newspaper; the use of words like ‘demooraoy’ and 
‘freedom’ as if these if distributed indiscriminately would 
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bo a sure passport of the patriotism of the editor and give 
him a swift passage iuto the Valhalla of the nationalist 
world. Yet today when the horizon is aglow with pro- 
mise, and India stands upon the very threshold of her 
freedom, the deadliest danger to these twin living con- 
cepts of democracy and freedom comes in twisting them 
into shallow catchwords and empty parrot cries which the 
people might use without realising what exactly they 
mean, or that if they came what previsely they would 
entail and connote. 

Nor is this all. It is the praotice of a great many 
fire brand politicians, to depict the present abysmal 
depths of our ignorance and destitution by contrasting it 
to the glorious epochs of India’s distant past. In speech- 
es at Round Tables and in articles to sensational journals 
they make frequent and prolonged references to “the 
golden era of the Guptas” and “the purple pageant and 
the peaoock parade that was the Mughal Empire.” This 
tendency (in Horace "Walpole’s fine phrase) of “slapping 
the face of the present with the dead hand of the past” 
would be all to the good if it were meant to infuse into 
the apathetic and benighted mind of the layman an 
interest in the land of his birth which would be a prelude 
to an aotive share in its uplift. But the tragedy of it is 
that India’s past influences our leaders otherwise than as 
a source of inspiration for the future. Not only tdo they 
speak with lyrical ecstasy of the Taj Mahal and go into 
raptures over the fallen grandeur of Fatehpur Sikri and 
Mandor, but they blatantly confess that they would be 
glad of any opportunity that would take India back over 
the gulf of centuries to the age whioh made these two 
miracles of pristine splendour possible. Herein is the 
cause of all our woe. For this attitude shows a perver- 
sion of historical perspective which if carried to its 
logioal conclusion would spell a return to a chaos as com- 
plete as that of the feudal ages. 



Bide by side with this unfortunate trend, there is 
another whioh is olosely oonneoted with it. It is averred 
by some that once Indians become the masters of their 
own house they ought to keep aloof from the turmoils and 
troubles that beset their neighbours in the outside world. 
This attitude is not unnatural. The historian of the 
future will mark that the germ of this idea of "splendid 
isolation” and "ourselves to ourselves” was but the 
expected outcome of our nasoent nationalistic spirit. 
But we ought not to let our emotions and bitterness get 
the better of our thought and reason and delude ourselves 
with false dreams of economic and intellectual self-suffi- 
ciency. Let us not bask ourselves in the sunshine of 
our bygone greatness. Above all let us remember that 
one great lesson of history that history never repeats 
itself and that what is of today soon passes away and for 
ever into the oblivion of ‘yesterday's sev’n thousand years.’ 

Moreover even if Indian opinion were unanimons 
upon this point, the idea would just not be possible. 
The world today is a much smaller plaoe to live in. 
There is a growing realisation among the peoples of the 
world, that all problems today are world problems and 
affeot everybody to a greater or lesser degree. In these 
circumstances all forms of extreme nationalism are not 
only morbid but out of fashion and out of keeping with 
the realities of the hour. A free India would only be 
sowing the seeds of her own decay and emasoulation if she 
aimed at any form of mediaeval isolation which would 
hedge her in from the other inhabitants of the earth. 

But while this is as far as concerns India in her 
external affairs, the problems that she would have to 
faoe within her own borders would be titanio in com- 
parison. If the democracy about which we vaunt and 
glorify so much is to be a reality, then it is obvious that 
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it must mean something more than slogans,, triumphal 
precessions, and all the other rag-tag and hob-tail of 
demoerstio electioneering. The standard of life of the 
lower strata of Indians is so pitiably low that. it. would 
not be surprising if in the beginning voting papers 
recorded not tbe honest opinions of free thinking indivi- 
duate, but of those monied interests who oared to buy 
them up. In this respect India of course would in no 
way be unique. It is a defeot inherent in all democracies. 
Even in the highly developed democracy of the U., B. A. 
huge sums are squandered during electioneering campaigns 
in the buying up of votes. So deep seated a disease is 
this of the democratic way of life that a moment is 
afoot in America to train the John Smith’s of that 
country in the forming oi honest unbiased judgments 
and in tbe sense of true oivio responsibility. 

In India, the danger would be magnified a hundred fold 
and will present one of the major problems of our times. 
Here we will have to deal with vast numbers of illiterate 
untutored masses, having no developed sense of responsi- 
bility and' no high traditions of public service to look 
baok upon. Democracy in India is not an indigenous 
institution but a foreign growth and though its seeds 
were to be found in the early panchayet system yet 
dtomooraoy - the sovereignty of the people - as we understand 
it came with the British into India. The greatness of 
our past civilizations is undoubted, but how far the 
ooanmoo m an of India had a place in the shaping of its 
deethnes’ is a moot point. 

What then would be the primary requirements for 
the successful working of democracy in this country? 
Firstly a standard of Kfe high enough to provide for all 
the*, elemental needs of the average Indian and thus 
remove all excuses for corruption. The solution of this 
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problem is likely to prove far more difficult than many of 
us imagine. The poverty of the Indian masses is the 
legacy of long centuries of exploitation which no run- 
away scheme for industrialization will be able to remove 
at a moments notice It is sometimes glibly spoken that 
the poverty of the masses is an institution whioh has 
sprung to life with the advent of the British into India. 
This is not strictly correct, for while it is true, that in the 
last three hundred years (as the late Dadabhai Naoroji 
successfully proved) India has become steadily poorer and 
the per capita inoome of India has been on the decline 
yet at no time was India a land overflowing with milk 
and honey where her common sons rolled in luxuries and 
wealth. It has been truly said that “ the proletariat of 
India is the mule which carries the weight of three 
autocracies on its back the Hindu, the Muslim and the 
British ”. Drastic remedies and strenous plans over a 
long period of vears, will be necessary to remove this 
canker of poverty which is eating into the very vitals of 
our society. 

The second prerequisite if Swaraj is to reach its 
consummation would be a wider and wiser plan for edu- 
cation.' It would include a compulsory course of instruc- 
tion in the rights and duties of citizenship and develop- 
ment of those powers which would enable the common 
man to follow intelligently the course of events in the 
politics of his country and to sift the true from the false. 
Unless these two conditions were fulfilled it would be an 
evil day for India and Swaraj and Democracy instead of 
being palpable hard rock realities would remain idle words. 

Today the demon of destruction has raised his veno- 
mous head in the West and Christian civilization seems to 
be heading towards a speedy fall. Now is the duty of 
every true son and daughter of India to man the bridge- 
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heads of humanity’s hope and to bring about that ideal 
of universal peace and goodwill for which Christ the 
Messiah lived and died- The task is not beyond us. 
Heretofore, we have played no mean part in the spiritual 
and moral uplift of mankind. We oan do it again if we 
have faith in ourselves and in our own glorious destiny. 
The faith is all. 

“ Pray God, our greatness may not fail 
For craven fear of being great.” 

B. F. Djttia, 

M. A. (Previous). 
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Iqbal's Conception of Fine Arts 


The productive genius of the poet, the painter, the 
musioian, the sculptor, the arohiteot shares the fate of 
the soholar. Art must be an expression of the spirit of 
the times. While scienoe represents something cop- 
stantly unfinished, and incomplete, something indefinite 
at all times because it builds its living ideas of today 
upon the dead and obsolete ideas of yesterday. Art is at 
all times complete, definite, finished, beoause in spite of 
its revolutionary tendencies, it represents perfection of 
form and contents at every moment of its development. 
Science is time-bound, Art is eternal. While, for instanoe 
the laws of gravitation and Colomb’s law are recognized 
today as incorrect and have academic value only as build- 
ing stones in the scientifics truoture of our days, the works 
of Rambrandt, Shakespeare, Batch and Beethoven are in 
themselves complete and perfect, timeless, no matter how 
far since their time. Art has advanoed in expression and 
form. 

But what do we mean by Art? Many attempts have 
been a failure to explain the essential nature of Art, the 
quality which distinguishes Art from all other manifesta- 
tions of human activity, as most of them laok clearness. 

The original meaning of the word as implied by the latip ^ 
Ar s , and the German K u n s t (derived from 
Konnen ), implied skill and ability, acquired through pati- 
ent practice, and directed towards a definite end, whether, 
this end be aesthetical, ethical or useful. According to 
their aim, the arts would thus be divided into Pine Arts, 
Arts of Conduct and Liberal Arts ; the Fine Arts being 
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concerned with the attainment of the beautiful, the Arts 
of Conduct with the good, and the Liberal Arts with the 
useful. A number of writers from Plato and Schiller 
down to Lange, recognizing the non-utilitarian, immateri- 
alistio character of arts, explain it as a form of play, a 
theorj f which cannot be reconciled with the now generally 
accepted notion that the superstitious fear of the unknown 
forces of nature is one of the main springs of the artistic 
creation in primitive man, who by the productions of his 
art tries to placate the mysterious hostile powers or to 
create symbols of stability and rest in the bewildering 
turmoil of the universe. He did not reason beyond the 
immediate situation, but acted instinctively at every turn 
of events. When, therefore, he created a work of art, 
as an aot of magic propitiation, he escaped from the 
otherwise prevailing arbitrariness of his existence, and 
created, what was for him a visible expression of the 
absolute. According to Tolstoy the function of art is : 

“ To evoke in oneself a feeling one has experienced, 
and having evoked it in oneself, then by means of move- 
ment, lines, colours, sounds, or forms expressed in works 
so to transmit that feeling that others experience the same 
feeling And in another place he writes : 

“Art is a human activity consisting in this, that one 
man consciously, by means of certain external signs, 
hands on to other feelings he has lived through, and that 
others are infeoted by these feelings and also experience 
them.” 

Tolstoy came nearer the truth in insisting upon emo- 
tional impulse as indispensable to all artistio expression, 
but went sadly astray in the elaboration of his theory, for 
he demands that the artist should not only succeed in 
expressing his feeling, but also in transmitting it. If 
every man were to feel, then art must be so intelligible 
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that the simplest peasant should be in a position to 
appreciate it, and in that oase we will have to bid adieu to 
Euripides, Dante, Milton, Shakespeare and every other 
artist except stories from the Bible, folk-songs and 
legends The real funotion of Art is to express feeling 
and transmit understanding, and this is what probably 
Aristotle meant when he observed that the purpose of 
drama was to “ purge ” our emotions. Behind all art there 
are certaia fundamental causes. A work of art requires of 
its creator broad and deep understanding, skilful tech- 
nique by an impelling and emotional urge to create. This 
emotional urge which spurs a civilized man to create art, 
when analysed may be resolved into a “ will ” either to 
represent nature, as in the early Chinese artists, or to idea- 
lize its forms, as in Greece ; into a will to escape from this 
life by exalting symbols of the world to come, as in Egypt, 
or into a will to elevate an individual or a group, as in 
Imperial Rome. Iqbal gives his own conception of art in 
these words; 

“ Art is that which aims at the human assimilation 
of Divine attributes -Silo Si 4 I jilij (adopt for yourself the 
morls of God) gives man infinite aspirations u ji** j*. j*l (a 
reward on whioh no obligation is put) and finally wins for 
him the status of God’s representative on Earth ”• 

He says elsewhere : “ The spiritual health of a people 
largely depends on the kind of inspiration their poets and 
artists reoeive.” Art is Art so long as the artist is free 
in spirit and receives the oorreot inspiration whioh he 
materializes through any form of art, thus making his 
own inspiration the guiding star of his notion. Slavery 
leads to decay and death. 
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4s an inevitable concomitant of slavery the inspiring 
nature of art decays, and remains only a tool for luring 
and leading a people astray. 

1/4 3J4 w jut i j I ji i_ri vt> >ii j >j I Lfc >»• 

Music beoomes a song of death and is no more than 
the wailings of a widow. 
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On the oontrary art should be inspiring, forceful and 
life giving. 
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It is scaroely necessary to insist upon the fallacy of 
suoh popular notions as the identifications of art with the 
representation of nature, or worse still, of the beautiful in 
nature. Art is not representation, but interpretation, and 
it is not too much to say that art begins where the artist 
departs from strict imitation of nature, imposing upon 
her a rhythm of his own creation, according to his own 
sense of fitness. Iqbal observes the paintings of slave 
nations and finds them to be seeking adjustment with 
nature, thereby recognizing her mastery over the spirit of 
man. 
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A painter with servile mentality oonforms to the set 
line, and having no trust in himself, fails to cross the 
superficial gulf of the object to reach the shore of sugges- 
tions and associations ; and so : 
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because 
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Iqbal does not believe in “ Art for Art’s sake.” Thus 
he says : “ All that I can say is that I look upon Art as 
subservient to life and personality ”. He illustrates his 
point by taking the criticism of the Holy Prophet about 
the greatest poet of the pre-Islamio Arabia — Imraul Qais, 
in the words j til I u>J 1 a* u j « l l >ci I (the best of the 
poets and their leader towards the fire of Hell) beoause 
his poetry instead of heightening the will power of his 
hearers instills wrong notions into their minds, thus taking 
them not to the pitoh of glory but to the lowest depths of 
degeneration. The next instance is that of »>«* (Antra). 
"When once a line of his “ I have toiled many a night to 
eat the sweat of my brow ” was reoited, the prophet seems 
to have been extremely pleased and expressed his desire 
to see the poet. Keeping this guiding point in view Iqbal 
describes what a real poet is, how elevated his thoughts 
and inspirations are and how he affeots a people. He says: 
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Then he proceeds to show the traits of a degenerated poet: 
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and laments at the love by whioh he is inspired : 
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He wants the poet to be an inspirer of good instead of 
evil on the basic principle of “ Art subservient to life 
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If representational truth were the oriiori m of the work'of 
Art, a good photograph would have a better claim to 
this title than an Egyptian statue, or a landscape by 
Claude because it has to accept nature uncontrolled and 
unmodified. And it is just that power of control and 
purposeful modification that constitute the artistio signi- 
ficance of the works of Art. Iqbal’s opinion is that 
“Nature simply ‘is’ and her function is mainly to 
obstruct our Hearoh for 1 ought The function of Art is 
the creation of beauty. Indeed it may be said that there 
is no beauty outside art. Nothing in nature is beauti- 
ful or ugly, for beauty and ugliness are not positive 
attributes of matter, but matter is invested with these 
attributes by the artist’s emotional reactions to some 
outside stimulus. Iqbal, therefore, advises the artist to 
be above Nature, that is, “ what is ” by discovering the 
searoh for “ ought “ in his own being. 

» 3*3 3 I 3 j* m 3 3 o \ 3 33 3 33 3 J*m li I 3 f I j (jlu >i 
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He says: “power comes from resisting Nature’s stimuli, 
and not from exposing ourselves to their action. Resis- 
tance of what is with a view to create what ought to be, 
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is health and life . All else is deoay and death. Both 
God and man live by perpetual oreation.” 


Jim lloit u } } I \ j 
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Iqbal further writes : “ The artist who is a blessing to 
mankind defies life. He is an associate of God and feels 
the contaot of Time and Eternity in his soul. In the 
words of Fitche, he “ sees all Nature full, large, and 
abundant as opposed to him who sees all things thinner, 
smaller, and emptier than they aotually are". The ideal 
artist who soars high above the limits and reach of nature 
is paid tribute and homage by Iqbal : 
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Though some sects in Persia and India allowed the paint- 
ings of figures under certain restrictions, the ban was 
universal and effective over the whole Islamic World. 
This did not, of oourse, imply a oomplete stultification of 
the aesthetio impulse ; in architecture and in the crafts 
generally, where an abstraot type of art was suitable, 
this impulse had a free play, and flourished exceedingly. 
Indeed, the great interest of Islamic art is precisely his : 
that the aesthetic impulse, dammed up in the humanis- 
tic direction, insists nevertheless on an outlet, whioh 
outlet takes the form of a deoorative and non-figurative 
art whioh cannot be paralelled elsewhere in the whole 
world. Iqbal invited our attention to the Islamro 
architecture as representing the true type of a genuine 
and ideal art. 
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He takes the instance of Taj Mahal and eulogizes the 
artist who wrought it. In his own words, he thus “ pic- 
tures the soul-movement of the ideal artist in whom love 
reveals itself as a unity of beauty and power”. 
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No one will deny the profound inter relation between the 
artist and the community. His primary function, and 
the only function which gives him his unique faculties is 
the capacity to materialize the instinctual life of the 
deepest levels of the mind. At that level we suppose the 
mind to be collective in its representations, and it is 
because the artist can give visible shape to these invisible 
phantasms, that he has power to move us. But in the 
process of giving these phantasms material shape, the 
artist must exeroise a oertain skill lest the bare truth repel 
us. He, therefore, invests his creation with wholeness 
or perfection, a due proportion or harmony, and olarity ; 
and these are the works of his conscious niind, his ego. 
The artist depends on the community-takes bis tone, his 
tempo, his intensity from the society of which he is a 
member. But the individual character of the artist’s 
work depends on more than these : it depends upon a 
definite will to form which is a reflection of the artist’s 
personality, and there is no significant art without this 
realtive will. Iqbal wants the artist to be an exponent of 
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the moral and ideal emanations of the super ego, and art 
to be a handmaid of sooial ideology. In this process of 
art, the message appears more important, more insistent 
than the mode of oonveyanoe ; and we forget that in 
art it is the mode that matters. And mode is something 
more than the external beauty, the driving energy, the 
uprush of foroes from the well of the * self ’. Ideas and 
all the rational super structure of the mind, oan be 
oonveyed by the instruments of thought or soienoe, but 
those deeper intuitions of the mind, which are neither 
rational nor eoonomio, but whioh nevertheless exeroise a 
changeless and eternal influence on suooessive genera- 
tions of men -these are accessible only to the artist, and 
only the artist can give them material representation. 
Therefore, hinting at Art in general Iqbal says that it 
should be a combination of Beauty and Power, otherwise, 
it is any thing but art. 

WJAU 1 Lf jl ^ 13 (J* JjJ } 
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Ammeenoddin Ahmed A lvi 
Sr. B. A. 
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Persons of the Play 


Dudley, Earl of Leicester, favourite of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

Varney, Richard, gentleman to the Earl of Leicester. 
Foster, Anthony, tenant of Cumnor Plaoe. 

Raleigh, Walter, a courtier. 

Blount, Nioholas, a courtier. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England. 

Amy, daughter of a Devonshire Knight, Sir Hugh 
Robsart, and countess of Leicester. 

Janet, daughter of Anthony Foster, and Amy’s maid. 
Lords, Ladies and a messenger. 

SCENE 

Kenilworth: A Hall at Cumnor Place. 
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The Countess Amy 


A Tragedy in one Act 

SCENE 1 

Cumnor Hall , Earl oj Leicester's castle 
A Withdrawing room 

Enter Countess Amy % Janet Attending 


Amy Janet, how warm and gorgeous looks this 
enohanted palaoe. My eyes drink deep into its 
innocent vanity. Dear girl, these sky-blue 
embroidered velvet ourtains ; this furniture of 
exquisite workmanship, these articles for ladies’ 
pastime, the fragrance of flowers and perfumed 

oil ; all, all bespeak of his love His deep 

love for me. — Ah ! how much more cheerful the 
room would have looked if only the master were 
here! 

Janet God’s to be thanked my dear Lady, who gave 
you all this and above all a husband, oourteous, 
kind and loving But here comes my father. 

(Enter Foster) 

A 

Amy Why ! What brings you here Poster ? 

Foster Madam, a messenger from my lord awaits your 

pleasure at the gate. 

Amy With news from my lord ! run, fly, man, and 
admit him with the speed of Mercury. 

(Exit Foster) 
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Janet 

Amy 

Janet 

Amy 

Messen- 

ger 

Amy 


Janet 

Amy 


My heart beats with wild commotion Gra- 

cious Heaven ! what may this mean ? Is he 

ill ? Perobanoe he cannot come I 

Compose yourself, lady. Dejection is a sore 
malady. 

Peaoe ! no more wagging of your saucy tongue, 
wench. 

Marry lady I mean well It may bring us 

happy news the speedy arrival of your 

lord. 

Be it so ! 

(Re-enter Foster with the messenger) 

Oh, What ! 

A parcel, lady. 

(Taking it) His very hand ! (cuts the knot and 
opens the parcel) What is this ? A bracelet 
of orient pearls ! But here is a note - let me 

devour it first 0 Janet ! my lord oomes 

here to-night. Master Poster see that all is in 
order to-night for my lord’s reoeption. Come 
Janet, put my rebel locks in order, and dress 

me in lace of gold and silver This may 

while away a weary hour. 

That will I do instantly. Will your ladyship 
lean against the oushions ? 

(She does) My hopes mature every moment 
even as the evening grows darker outside. My 

lord may arrive any moment Now, have 

. done with these touohes, Janet. That will do. 
Thanks thanks. 
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Janet 


Amy 


Janet 


Amy 

Leicester 

Amy 


Leicester 

Amy 

Leicester 

Amy 

Leicester 

Amy 


Patience lady It is nearly 

(tramping of horses and a whistle is 
heard at the entrance door of the mansion) 

Leave me alone girl 1 I hear my lord’s signal. 
He oomes ! He comes t 

(Jumps up in ecstasy) 

But madam t Lady ! 

O gramercy ! 

(Amy runs joyfully towards the entrance 
of the apartment) 

Enter Earl of Leicester 

My lord! my dear husband} At last -at last 
you are oome ! 

My charming Countess. 

My dearest Lord Now let me take off your 

mantle and see for the first time how the lords 
are attired at court. 

(Unfastens his cloak) 

Come Amy, share my state with me. 

Nay Dudley, it shall become me well to sit on 
this stool here at your feet and gaze upon you 
as a thing of joy ! 

Well dear, how did you like the jewels and silk ? 

They are marvellous. I never saw the like of 
them. 

And now loveliest, what else would you have ? 

I would to God, I go with you to your oastle 
and . be acknowledged the wedded wife of 
England’s noblest earl. 
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Leicester One day this shall surely happen, but ray beauti- 
ful Amy, not now. Content thyself, therefore, 
my love, with these stolen interviews which 
are all I can give you at present. 

Amy Alas! How impossible if only you desire it? 

Leicester Prithee! love! understand my position. Our 
marriage for a time needs must continue seoret, 
or it may ruin us both. 

Amy You are fatigued my lord after this long jour- 
ney. So now to food and fire. 

Leicester Verily. But Amy, dearest, I should leave 
before dawn for Kenilworth where I have to 
await the arrival of her Majesty. 

Amy Aside Then, oome what may, I’ll to Kenil- 
worth ! 

(EXEUNT) 

SCENE II 

Kenilworth Castle 
Enter Walter Raleigh and Blount 

Blount All hail Raleigh ! What news ? 

Raleigh Laughter and revelry, friend ! 

Blount I say Raleigh, what think you of the report 
going about the court? It looks as if the Earl’s 
favourite planet is in the ascendant. The 
Queen overwhelms him with favours. 

Raleigh So is the air thiok with the rumour, and it is 
also whispered that he shall, in the near future, 
beoome the King of England. 
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Blount Our Earl of Leioester is the talk of the town. 

Raleigh Stand fast, sir ooxoomb. They oome now for 
oertain. 

(They hide behind the box-tree) 

Blount God’s light 1 Look ! The Queen whispers to 
him 

Raleigh Mark ’em ! She walks with measured steps. 
Her looks betray her mind. 

Blount Great odds 1 what will this all come to. 

( Enter Elizabeth and the Earl of 
Leicester talking) 

Elizabeth My lord of Leicester, we are pleased with the 
maimer of our reception, specially with the 
extravagant touch given to every thing. 

Leicester Madam it is but a poor feast for spoh a peerless 
queen. 

Elizabeth Ha, ha ! so my lord is well versed in the art of 
flattery too. 

Leicester Nay, not so my Queen - for flattery blushes and 
falters before her Majesty. 

Elizabeth Ah Dudley! Our jealous eyes can read the 
language of thy heart. 

Leicester Alas, ray Liege ! 

Elizabeth How ! Wherefore alas Sirrah ! 

Leicester Alas for the sharp eye that can read and not 
translate , 

Elizabeth No, Leicester, not so! Other bonds that made - 
the oommon maiden happy are denied to our 
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Leicester 

Elizabeth 


Raleigh ) 
Blount » 

Elizabeth 

Raleigh 

Elizabeth 

Raleigh 

Elizabeth 


Leicester 


person. Were I as free as the rest to seek my 
own end, it were different. But no, no, Leices- 
ter, Elizabeth must belong to none but England 
and her people alone. 

How now ! has my boldness touched the Heart 
of England ? 

It is but folly. 

(Leicester bends down on his knee) 

(Aside) If only it were possible possible. 

(To Leicester). Nay Dudley, rise my Lord and 
let my hand go ! We oommand you to be your- 
self again, to be the pride of our nation, and 
the support of our throne (sees Raleigh and 
Blount) Marry! What clownish fellows are 
these ? 

God bless our gracious Queen. 

(To Raleigh) Have we heard of thee before ? 

Walter Raleigh is ray humble name your 
Majesty. 

Raleigh ! that sounds familiar. Where served 
ye? 

In Ireland, your Majesty. 

True ! true ! My lords and .ladies hark ! here is 
Master Raleigh, the same gallant who did great 
service in Ireland. We shall dub this youth a 
knight. 

(Exeunt all except the Earl of Leicester) 
It’s writ, “ Put not your trust in prinoes.” 

It’s well my dreams crumble not to pieces! 

(EXIT) 
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SCENE in 


Leicester 


Varney 

Leicester 

Varney 

Leicester 

Varney 


A private apartment : Enter Leicester 
talking to himself 

It is thick in air that I might marry Elizabeth, 
and become the King of England. And why 
not ? What prevents me from rising ? I have 
state, fame and renown. Furthermore, all 
things suggest the matoh. Poets, priests and 

courtiers all alike sing the same tune 

Besides, the Queen herself has been of late 
more courteous than ever. Her words, deeds 
and looks carry me above the storm of court 

favour These are bold insinuations. 

Indeed, naught seems wanting to make me 
King of England Yet, there is one impedi- 

ment. That secret and intricate bond, good 
gracious Amy Robsart ! The daughter of Great 
Henry, on the verge of reciprocating my love to 
find me a married man ! 

Varney! Sir Richard !1 Sirrah!!! 

(Enter Sir Richard Varney) 

How ! Is it my lord ! 

A hard struggle is ahead, Varney, ply thine 
invention, I am stark mad 

Now great Heavens ! What can ail the future 
King of England ? 

Aye Varney, 1 might marry the Queen. But 

then you know Varney, the obstaole that 

is in my way. 

Gome come, my lord you talk like a broken 
child. Why Sir have we not instances where 
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people of- high rank have wedded double and 
kept the left handed marriage secret ? 

Leicester Ay, but here there is no question of privacy 

talk not of it, Varney. A moment before I was 
informed that even now she is in this very 
castle where the queen is staying as our royal 

guest Events may follow upto a pitch, and 

I shall be a wrecked man ! 

Varney True, her impatient folly and female oaprioe 
may land my lord into trouble. But 

Leicester Fancy Sirrah - 1 have made this daughter of an 
obsoure Devonshire Knight a oountess, and 
given her all that rank and title oan bestow ; 
and in return a little patience was all that I 
asked of her. But this oapricious woman, con- 
trary to my express commands will rather risk 
her own life and upset my plan than tarry a 
while in the obscurity to whioh she was con- 
fined 

Varney Wear a brave heart my Earl. Still this crisis 
oan be avoided with a little taot, a policy on 
your part. 

Leicester How n las! 

Varney Easy my Lord Do away with her! 

Leicester Forbear Villain ! How dare you speak of the 
countess of Leicester like that ? 

Varney 1 speak of the welfare of the Earl of Leicester. 

Leicester I see it, I see it, all. In sooth she would 

expose me to the bitter wrath of her Majesty 
and would shame me before the whole world, 
and in the midst of this dishonour she would 
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Varney 


Amy 


send me to the gallows. Enough no more of 
her she should go ! 

(EXIT) 

By my faith, 1 am glad it has come to this, 
though I am sorry for his weakness. He seeks 
to annihilate bis lady - love of whom he used to 
be so fond. 1 will not prevent this. He shall 
make me great, for with the fame and happi- 

ness of my lord, his Varney also should rise 

But now I must to her Majesty. 

(E XI T) 

SCENE IV 

A secret bower 
Enter Countess Amy 

O, Dudley ! Dudley ! come, come to me, and 
soothe my aching heart with thy caresses. 1 am 
sick of anxious expectation, of grief, of danger ; 
come then and give me joy, health and safety, 
ray Leicester. How oft thou hast sworn that 

Amy was thy life, love and all But now 

have you discarded her like an unwanted 
thing ? Perhaps he thinks not of me, cares not 
in which part of his huge mansion I am con- 
fined, a poor wretoh to pine away in doubt and 

despair Death, where art thou ? Let me 

rest in thee. I am an outcast here. Mother 
Earth enclose me in thy bosom and let me have 
that peace and rest that comes but onoe. And 
you, my eyes ! close close for ever 

(She sleeps) 
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Leicester 


Amy 

Leicester 

Leicester 

Varney 

Leicester 

Varney 

Leicester 


Enter. Sari of Leicester 

So ! my pretty lady is fast asleep. Sleep, my 
countess sleep, deep and sound; the sleep of 
the other world shall soon rest thee in the 

grave It's time to begin the deed. Hang 

thick, heavy clouds above; strike blind the 
peeping eyes of the stars and suffer the moon 
from sending her beams. Now steel, let me 
un sheath thee to sheath thy blade in her bosom 
(draws his sword). But wait ! This may leave 
stains behind. Then my bare hands come 
squeeze her little throat. 

(Strangles her) 

Ah h h h h 

(She dies. A smile plays upon her lips) 
Live the dead ? She smiles ! to mock my end 
as naught. Hush ! These phantom fancies 

shall not frighten me I have business at 

hand, I must do away with her bbdy ere the 
cook orowB. 

Hei Varney ! 

Enter Varney 
Art dumb Sirrah. 

I am stunned !! 

Peaoe, hypocritical friend ! I say, bundle her 
corpse to Cum nor Place and give the general 
alarm that she died of some unknown sickness 
by an aocident. 

It shall be done. 

(EXIT) 

Let the sequenoe be foul or fair. 

My troubles end, so Inn a oare. 

(E X I T) 

Miss Daulat Mehta 
Senior B. A. 
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Savithri 


O! Indian woman thou wert ever so pure and so 
sublime, 

Surmounting the poet’s imgination, woman of every 
other dime 

Wake ye, to your former glory and the pride of yore, 

Whose panegyric to posterity will flow for ages 
more. 

Hm, Hm, oame the hard and oft repeated cries from 
the inside of the room. The agony of the groaning person 
could be felt by anyone who stood even outside the house. 
A slim, tall figure was seen entering the bedroom, whose 
grace was like that of a fish whioh just glides above and 
into the water. Her nobility, devotion and her oourage, 
above all, was soon in her gait. One was able to see the 
house was sparsely inhabited because there was an awful 
silence about it. There was a death-like air which per- 
vaded the atmosphere. As she passed into the room, her 
eyes flashed a sudden look of deep sorrow, planted firm 
in the inner-most abyss of her heart. She oursed herself 
a hundred times to be damned to hell for the soft jingle 
that she made while trying to go inside the room. She 
struck daintily against the head-curtain whioh hung 
down from the door. Her husband was in a stupor, a 
kind of twilight feeling between sleep and wake. But he lay 
undisturbed by her gentle touch and the jingling of the 
beads whioh were beating against eaoh other. 

Savithri, for so her friends called her, looked out 
from the window. She could see innumerable little 





‘ Jyotis ’ which were afloat on the oalm river - Hardwar- 
Here, now a flicker and there another eluded the sight of 
Savithri. She could hardly oount them. They shone as 
the stars twinkle in the sky. As she looked up at the 
moon she was filled with a sort of premonitive fear be- 
cause some frightful thoughts rushed to her mind. She 
remembered that on full moon days, any diseased person 
would usually encounter a crisis. The watery moon — 
high above her made her eyes watery. She felt a convul- 
sive feeling which ran through her body as she glanced at 
the bed. 8he oould hear the jumbled voices of ‘Brahma- 
charis’ who were reoiting their evening prayers on the 
bank of the silvery waters of Hard war. They were chan- 
ting the vedas and the Upanishads musically and the 
disoiples sat there with folded hands, with looks that 
showed implicit reverence, as though they were in the 
presenoe of God Himself. The holy atmosphere surround- 
ing her brought peaoe to her agonised heart. She was 
oblivious to every thing around her completely immersed 
in her own thoughts. She was the least anxious about 
herself, her future. She was very unhappy. She did not 
know, why ? She was trying to divine the course of her 
sorrow. Now and again she used to be in suoh a state of 
oomplete absorption that people wondered if she were go- 
ing out of her mind. 

Hari oame running into the house, anxiously enquir- 
ing, “Jiji, Jiji, how is Bapuji feeling now ? Is he better ? 
Gould I get medioine for him ?” Savithri was so engrossed 
in herself that she neither saw him nor did she hear any 
of the volley of questions. She just lifted up her head after 
a few seoonds, whioh was olenohed between her knees. 
Her faoe was muoh emaciated as she was not particular 
about the food she ate. Her beautiful eyes showed the 
least surprise as Hari was a regular visitor. He has oome 
into her sorrowful days as the sun comes up in the sky 
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after dreary, dull and olondy days. Looking up at him 
she murmured, “ Hari how is it that you are late today ? 
Were you delayed anywhere? As for the medicine, Bari, 
the doctor told me not to give him any till he should get 
out of this torpor. He thinks that today he is much 
better than he has been all these days. Hari, why don't 
you stay here tonight as there is some sort of fear in me. 
But all the same Hari, I am NOT AFRAID of THE 
WORST that might happen to my husband ”. 

Hari was only too glad to stay. It was already about 
ten o’clock. Savithri and Hari had their dinner together. 
One oould almost wonder at her serenity when her hus- 
band lay on the brink of death. Any stranger would have 
despised her for her apparent apathy. But her conscience 
was the sole witness of her feelings for him. To her he 
was her ‘ Life ’ itself. 

• * • * 

Savithri was an ardent believer in the Rule of Life 
4 Pathivrata Dharma ’ — she always believed that she 
should live up to the ideal of her name, for Savithri, in 
our Indian Legendary, was a woman of insuperable 
dedication, who was able to bring baok to life, her hus- 
band, by her abstract power. She was one of those who 
had nothing but utter contempt for the present-day 
society where painted women, siokeningly soented, with 
their beautiful shoulders generously exposed to vievsf, 
bestowed their love very freely on men. 8he was an 
agitator for the reshuffling of our society and the re-esta- 
blishing of the perfect womanhood and all it stood for. 

* * * * 

The moon bathed the river beneath with its silvery 
light. The river was gliding at its sweet will. All was 
quiet, beautifully quiet as the ohanting was over. The 



* Brahraacharis ’ had retired to their Ashram and one hy 
one the ‘ Jyotis * flickered away. The full moon exercised 
her sway, robing every tree and growth with silvery gar- 
ments. But the mingled voices of Savithri and Hari 
could be heard as they whispered in the grim night. Both 
of them were wide awake beside the bed of the dying 
man. They talked of Life, its happiness and sorrow, its 
fulness and hollowness, its usefulness and futility. But 
strange as it seemed to Hari, Savithri never even uttered 
a word of despair. She was a lion at heart though her 
womanly graoe and tenderness were rarely excelled by 
anyone. She had an indomitable will and a quiet courage. 
She seemed such a paradox that one could not understand 
her. She was at once sorrowful and cheerful. Hari 
admired her as a perfeot specimen of true Indian woman- 
hood who was once looked upto with great admiration and 
veneration by all the world around. 

While thus they were engrossed in serious talk, her 
husband groaned once again after a long time. He 
struggled hard to speak something but words could hardly 
be formed by his tongue. Savithri oaressing his forehead 
felt a lump in her throat. Her heart became as heavy as 
lead. He opened his lustrous eyes which looked at her 
helplessly. He held her hands in his own and raised them 
to his parched Ups. His eyes spoke more than his 
tongue could utter, his touch moved her more than 
anything else. In another minute she was clasping the 
face whioh had uo life in it. She pressed his face hard 
to her breast but her eyes were dry. Not a tear was seen 
in her eyes and not a tremble appeared on her lips. She 
was sober and serene and silent. Hari tried to console 
her but she needed none. Hari was struck to the quick by 
her death-like silence and glassy look. She had beoome 
a WIDOW !!!!! 
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Before dawn all the neighbours poured into her house. 
Old people were mere images of orthodoxy, others who 
came just out of curiosity and few -very few -who were 
full of oompassion for the lovely deserted girl. They 
simply refused to imagine her, young as she was, widowed, 
left alone to be tossed about on the vast and grim ooean 
of life. They all expected her to have swollen, red eyes 
and make a complete display of her passion- But they 
were scornfully disappointed and looked at her very 
searchingly. “ You bitch, cried one, what is the matter 
with you ? Were you waiting to get rid of your husband 
to run away with Hari? ” But she kept heedlessly silent. 
“ Poor unenviable man! he died of her indifferenoe. We 
always used to see her and Hari lost in their flippant talk 
while the miserable creature bemoaned his lot in bed. No 
wonder! her eyes are not even moist,” said another 
most tauntingly. 

This was the 4 most unkindest out of all ’, yet Bavithri 
did not change her expression nor did she speak. 

They were preparing for the funeral rites. The Brah- 
mins came in ravenously to ohant the prayers more anxi- 
ous to receive ‘ Dakshina ’ than to pray for the soul of the 
Dead. The bier to which he was tied was gorgeously 
strewn with flowers. He looked like a man who had gone 
off to his eternal sleep. Death had brought him unusual 
bounteous beauty. 

Savithri at once remembered that a woman was grant- 
ed her last wish - whatever it might be - before she beoame 
a widow. The thought lit up her withered face. Her fine 
brown eyes smiled, her lips smiled, her cheeks smiled and 
a charming dimple in her chin also smiled. At once she 
went up to her aged mother-in-law and begged “ Mataji, 
will you please grant me my last wish ? I will go with the 
funeral procession as I want to worship my ‘ God ’ whom 
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the flames will devour. I will fall at your feet Mataji, do 
, not deprive me of this desire of my life The cruel, tradi- 
tional mother-in-law was moved by the pathetic entreaty 
of Savithri and she gave her consent. 

All the rites at borne were performed. The bier was 
borne by six strong men and Savithri followed them all 
modestly. In a few minutes they were on the cremation 
grounds. Very hurriedly the remaining rites were per- 
formed. The body was then set on fire. Savithri waited 
for sometime, till the body was ablaze. She then went 
round the flaming mass as if worshipping him. After the 
third round, suddenly the people around lost sight of her. 
They were perplexed. They looked round but did not find 
her. One of them caught sight of her amidst the tower- 
ing flames that lit the place. With her hands folded she 
looked the very image of purity and love. They tried to 
drag her out but in vain. They had gone to eremite only 
one but instead cremated two. 

* » * 

Everybody who lived in the neighbourhood of Hard- 
war was filled with remorse. They never knew that Savi- 
thri was so devoted to her husband. They had miscon- 
strued her attitude to Hari. They knew not how to make 
good the false oharge laid against her. The only thing 
they could do by way of compensation was to idealize her. 
Every mother told the story of Savithri to her daughters 
in the hope that they would grow up to be women with 
beautiful souls like Savithri's and live a fragrant life. • 

Hardwar flows silently by. Silence speaks a lot The 
river seems to tell the lovely tale of Savithri to all who go 
for a holy dip there. The .gentle waves murmur the Holy 
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name as they kiss the pilgrims’ oheeks. Savithri’s soul- 
perhaps - resides there! (This true, simple, soul - stirring 
story seems sueb an anachronism in the twentieth oen- 
tury). 


Miss Yilasini H. Krishnaswamj 
Senior B. A. 



Shakespeare 

What infinite charm there is in thy poetry, 0 Shakes- 
peare ! 

Is that not sufficient to make thy works for us so 
dear? 

Like a cheerful nightingale’s singing, thy musio 
does sound ! 

Lo! Nowhere on earth oan such eloquenoe ever be 
found. 

Intense patriotism go with thy painting of many a 
monaroh, 

Ah t Julius Caesar, King Henry and Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark 

May all have been forgotten ; their memory unho- 
noured by men 

Should thee not have immortalised their names by 
thy mighty pen, 

How many years have passed sinoe the hands of 
Death have taken thee 

And still thy name is fresh as fresh oould be. 

King of all poets ! Thy taste in poetry is profound, 

Equal to thee a poet on this earth can never be 
found. 

Shakespeare ! Thy fame has rightly spread like a 
wide, wide sea ; 
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Posterity also will, I am sure, greatly admire thee. 

English literature has produced many a great poet 

And many have been famous in their time. But 
>et 

Rarely oan we find one to equal thee. And so £ 
fear 

Eternity itself will never produoe another Shakes- 
peare. 

A li Wasil 
Junior Intermediate 
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"With Love and Irony" 

( With apologies to Lin Yu tang's book.) 

There are many things every one of us does every day, 
only to regret after they are done. The tragedy is that 
most of us think only after doing a thing and seldom 
before. The faonlty of thinking is conspicuous by its 
absence m most of us, and only half developed in nearly 
all of us. I, for one, would prefer to remember the things 
I have not done, (for they are only a few) and forget the 
things I have done (for they are many and not at all plea- 
sant to remember). In spite of my earnest endeavour to 
do so, they still persist to remain in my memory, and make 
my solitude unbearable; and I think 1 already have to 
seek God’s forgiveness for the things I have done 

When I am troubled by such thoughts I try to console 
myself by trying to recollect, the things I have not done, 
and more often than not I lind a sort of melanoholy 
pleasure by so doing. .During one such mood of mine, I 
sat down to exercise my brain by jotting down on paper 
the things I have not done and before I knew it they had 
taken the shape of an article without any particular theme 
or moral ; I added the above passage to the following I 
had already written, and without any apologies or regrets 
I make bold to present it to my readers (if there any, of 
course). So here are the things I have not done : 

I have never been able to keep my mind from wander- 
ing when an uninteresting lecture was going on, nor have 
I ever tried to. 
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I have never come ah hour bhfhte Virile (o' (hid dais to 

oooupy a oonvenient seat in the front row, in order to 

you know why, nor have I thought 

rhooh of thhsh Who do. 

I have always liked politics but never the politicians, - 
revolution but never the revolutionists. 

I have neve# sneaked into the ol&ss-room at the end 
of the hour (when the attendance is being taken)' and 
made' the Professor feel as ff he is responsible for my 
coming late. 

I have never gone through an intensely interesting 
book in order to finish it soon ; nor have I ever made 
myself a slave of time. 

I have never been able to return a borrowed book in 
time, and without being repeatedly reminded by the 
lender ; nor could I reconcile myself with the idea “that 
book-keeping is the art of not returning borrowed books". 

I have never given advice either good or bad to any- 
one, for I believe that it is always a silly thing to give 
advice, and to give good advice is absolutely fatal. 

1 have never saved money by not paying for services 
rendered to me, and things nonsumed by me ; and I have 
always looked down upon those who do. 

I have never given a single pie to any beggar, (male 
or female), not because I do not think that he or she does 
not really need it, but beoause 1 feel, that by so doing, 1 
will be depriving them of a chance to earn a respeotable 
and an honest living. 

1 have never felt ashamed to find myself crying in the 
movies during intensely emotional scenes ; nor have I ever- 
laughed with the crowd without catching the joke. 



I h ave never cheated at cards. 

I have never pretended tcPlike people who dislike me. 

1 have never been to any funotion (religious or other- 
wise) with an old pair of shoes on, but returned with a 
new one. 

These omissions of mine may after all turn out to be 
my good qualities and considering the things I have not 
done God in His infinite , meroy may forgive me. In the 
words of a oertain Chinese philosopher, "If God loves me 
half as much as my mother, he will surely send me to 
Heaven. ” 


Mu STAPH A KEMAL SaYEED, 
Senior B. A. 




M Abdul Had. 
Ex-Vice President 
The Nizam College Union 



Feet on the Footboard 

(All oharaoters in this sketoh are imaginary and 
do not represent any person or persons living or 
dead). 

Have you seen a crowd making a bee-line for tiokets 
at the four anna stall of a oheap talkie house filming 
oheaper piotures for the oheapest people ? Well, if you 
have, you will be remarkably struck by the way they fight 
for boarding a Railway Bus, especially if it is a College 
Speoial, (there is nothing special about it). The Geniuses 
that go all the way to learn what they have not learnt 
anything at all, the intellectual Brobdingnags who think 
Shakespeare a fool, those dandies who put on Tootall ties 
and read Longfellow, powder their noses and perfume 

their lapels these and suoh as these are the referees of 

refinement and epitome of culture. 

The animated tumbril of His Exalted the Nizam’s 
State that plies to and fro for the seleoted publio is within 
sight. A bevy of girls with their books in hand are pati- 
ently watohing the bus pull in. Mr. Butterfly, “that painted 
bug with gilded wings” prunes himself for the onslaught 
on'the foot-board. He darts into the narrow pass, his tie 
flying in the air, swinging with a gusto and synoopating 
the while. Then comes Mr. Dandy that spoony, loony and 
phoney fellow with the nose of a hawk, the walk of a oook 
and the mouth of a dead shark, panting and perspiring 
and springs on the foot-board with style, his hat tilted 
sideways giving a hint of a fall, and holds the rail care- 
lessly as though he were a Casabianoa standing the 
baptism of fire ! Soon, rushes in, Mr. Brag, ohest forward 
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on everybody as though there were a plaoard on his chest 
he wanted all to read, fussing about himself, elbowing and 
digging the rest in their ribs and like a hero (there is noth- 
ing heroio about hi no) swings for the foot-board with a 
sense of triumph over the meek ladies, a triumph only 
second to that of Caesar on his conquering Gaul ! Soon 
a veritable gang of second-fiddlers, all so much out of 
tune, the ‘also ran’ rush in pell-mell, making and breaking 
way for themselves with li ttle thought for the ladies 
(whioh would be a great thought) to the little pass of 
Thermopylae where they fight a battle as the Spartans of 
yore didl Chivalry is thrown into the limbo of forgotten 
things, sense of culture becomes the dying echo of faint 
musio and education a vague print in books. The women 
drag themselves up while the Solomons of wisdom (they 
look more like salmons on a salver) grant not an inch. 
They either stand on their toes, often on those of others, 
or make the ladies stand out for another bus to come 
and feel they are the hope of the college, subjects of their 
country and citizens of the world ! 

Thus the bus rolls on, carrying in its bosom, the 
shattered fragments of patched up gentry to the portals 

of college and back again the collected boasts of 

College ! 

“ Cassandra ” 

Junior B. A. 
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Scissors Cigarette 

Smokers of pipes, oigars and cigarettes, lend me 
your ears, 

1 come to oonderan scissors, not to praiBe it 
The evil that cigars do lives after them 
The good is oft interred with their ashes 
So let it be with scissors. Wise men 
Have told you scissors was injurious 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault 
And grievously hath scissors answered it. 

Here under leave of the printer and pressman, 

For there is sad scarcity of paper and ink, 

And. of the wise secretaries and editor, 

Come I to speak in soissors’ funeral. 

It was my friend and constant delight 
But Government says it was injurious 
And Government is composed of wise men. 

It had brought many packets to the shops 
Whose profits did the general treasury fill 
Did this in scissors seem injurious ? 

When men were exhausted, scissors hath oomforted 
Was it injury to have invigorated them ? 

Yet Government says it was injurious 
And Government is composed of wise men. 

You all did see when prices rose high 
And producers and sellers sought to make it too 
dear, 

Soissors refused - to be the poor man’s friend 
Was this injurious ? Yet Government says 
It was injurious and Government is composed of 
all wise men. 
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1 speak not to disprove what wise men say 
But here 1 am to speak what I do know 
You all did love it onoe not without oause 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for it ? 
Oh soothing flavour, thou art fled to brutish beasts. 
And men have lost their appetites ! Bear with me 
My heart is in the tray there with scissors 
And I must pause till it oome back to me. 



Believe it or not I 


A young man, who knows little of the conditions in 
India, was urgently in need of some money. He was 
advised by some to borrow from a “sowkar”. Accordingly, 
he borrowed Rs. 500/- from a money-lender. The 
“sowkar” made a very tempting offer to this young man. 
He said, “You need not pa.y either the principal or any 
interest. All you have to do is bring me 3 ps. the first 
day, 6 ps. the next, 1 as. on the third day and so on for a 
month”. The young man readily consented to this seem- 
ingly harmless proposal, and he went home very satisfied 
at having got off so easily from paying a large amount. 
At the end of the month, however, a summons was served 
on the young man for an amount of Rs. 16,877,215-15-9 
for the thirty days. Imagine — his astonishment. : — 


Amount rendered by the "Sowkar” ! 


Day 

Rs. a. p. 

Day 

Rs. a.p. 

1st 

0 

1 

o 

is 

16th 

512-0-0 

2nd 

0- 0-6 

17th 

1024-0-0 

3rd 

0- 1-0 

18th 

2048-0-0 

4th 

0- 2-0 

19th 

4096-0-0 

6th 

0- 4-0 

20th 

8192-0-0 

6th 

0- 8-0 

21st 

16384-0-0 

7th 

1- 0-0 

22nd 

32768-0-0 

8th 

2- 0-0 

23rd 

66536-0-0 

9th 

4- 0-0 

24tb 

181072-0-0 

10th 

8- 0-0 

25th 

262144-0-0 

11th 

16- 0-0 

26th 

524288-0.0 

12th 

32- 0-0 

27th 

1048576-0-0 
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18th 

64- 0-0 

28th 

2097162-0-0 

14th 

128- 0-0 

29th 

4194804-0-0 

16th 

266- 0-0 

80th 

8888608-0-0 


611-16-9 


16876704-0-0 

1 

- 16 days 

- - Rs. 

611-16-9 

16 

• 80 days 

- - Rs. 

16876704- 0-0 


Rs. 1 877216-16-9 


M. Chattopadhyaya 
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My First Day in College 

It was the first day of College, and I had arrived there 
considerably earlier than the required time. The first 
thing that struok me was the building itself. Indeed, if I 
had not seen the sign-board at the gate, I oould not have 
believed that this was a College. As all my readers are 
perfectly familiar with it, I need not dwell upon this un- 
desirable topic. Suffioe it to say that the whole of our 
olass could have spent a very amusing and interesting week 
exploring the building and its hidden mysteries, and I 
am sure, we would have discovered innumerable under- 
ground chambers and passages, and also have aoquired a 
great deal of valuable information about the architecture 
of tbe early eighteenth century. 

As I wandered about, I met many of my would-be 
classmates, and made many fruitless attempts to make 
their acquaintance. But an interesting sight held my atten- 
tion. I saw two boys seated side by side in a window. I wat- 
ched them for quite a long time, but was surprised to find 
that not a single word passed between them. I considered 
such a silence very unnatural. It either showed that the 
two hated each other so much that it was absolutely 
impossible for the one to speak without making the other 
despise him ; or, it implied that they were so passionately 
in love with eaoh other that silence meant to them muoh 
more than words. That the latter was most certainly not 
the case I was soon able to ascertain from the faot that 
each occasionally cast hostile glanoes at the other, and 
instantly drew it away when he was aware that he was 
being noticed. After sitting thus for nearly a quarter of 
an hour, they parted by chance, eaoh apparently happy to 
relieve the other of his oompany. 
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While I was speculating upon the chanoes of my form- 
ing any new acquaintances during the course of the day, 
I saw a gentleman approaching me from the opposite 
corner. He had to traverse a good distanoe, and 1 had 
thus a fairly good opportunity of having a full view of his 
person for a considerable time. He was very neatly 
dressed and was a few inohes taller than I. As he approa- 
ched me, I observed that he was quite handsome, and had 
aoheerful, happy smile on bis face. I immediately deoided 
that his company would be very desirable. 

“ Hullo!” he said pleasantly, when he had come within 
hearing distance, at the same time offering his hand. 

I very heartily shook hands with him, and replied to 
hU salutation in as cheerful a voice as I could command. 

And then he seemed to ponder over what he should 
say next. Then suddonly, as if a fresh idea had struck 
him, he said, “ May I know what school you come from ? ” 

1 told him. 

After this a very unoomfortable silence followed. 
My new acquaintance seemed to be completely at a loss as 
to what he should say next, “ it is very strange,” 1 thought, 
“There are a hundred things of which he could talk to 
me.” 


But he was not the only one who seemed to have this 
difficulty. It was the same with almost every one I met. 
The only thing they could ever ask me was, what school I 
oame from. At last I beoame exceedingly vexed at the 
dull monotony of their questions. I grew so tired of it 
all that whenever anyone addressed me, I pretended to look 
another way, and not to notice the speaker. 

The Seounderabad bus had by now arrived, and depo- 
sited its over-loaded cargo at the gate ; and students were 



orowding in like a swarm of bees. As my eyes turned 
towards the gate, I saw a very tall and broad, manly figure 
standing in the middle of the poroh. He was at least six 
feet, and his appearanoe reoalled to my mind some of the 
piotures of Henry VIII (minus his beard) that I had seen 
in hi story-books, but actual examples of which type I had 
never encountered in real life. He was completely dad in 
a magnificent official dress of blue, with the collar and 
ouffs embroidered with gold. He was standing there, his 
feet firmly implanted in the ground, like a Gulliver among 
Lilliputians, receiving the students just as a host might 
receive his guests at a Children’s Tea-party ( I discovered 
later that thus standing in the porch and receiving the 
students was a favourite occupation of his every morning). 
While I was still admiring the physical build of this 
mighty personage, the bell rang, and we all assembled in 
the Salar Jung Hall. 

I seleoted a seat not so near to the professor as might 
tempt him to ask L me any questions, yet near enough to 
give me an excellent [view of his person and enable me to 
hear him dearly. The professor # was quite tall, and 
made a very impressive figure. It seemed to me that he 
would more fittingly! have made*an excellent political leader 
or platform orator. He had an excellent style, and 
possessed remarkable power of eloquence. After I had 
listened to him for some time, my mind began to wander, 
so I turned round to see the effeot produoed by his lecture 
on my olassmates. 

1 found this to be a muoh more interesting oooupation. 
1 oould not help but wonder at the great variety of the 
types of huiuan nature that are to be found in this world. 

! * 

#( This oharaoter is fictitious, and bears no resem- 
blance to any living person.) 
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Bacbcoald bea study by itself.- There was,for f example, 
a very interesting personage immediately to my right, fie 
was one of those- whose backs were always inclined to the 
baelt of the chair whioh they occupied at an- angle of forty- 
fivo dbgrfees. He was busy rapidly taking down notes of 
the lecture, though how* he could* employ himself for a 
whole hour in such a dull’ and 1 monotonous occupation was 
beyond my comprehension^ Though his appears noe- was 
not very encouraging, yet I ventured to engage him in a 
friendly conversation. At first herfeturned-only very short, 
monosyllabic answers to my queries. I was not diBoour- 
aged, however. I remembered our old school-motto, 
PERSEVERANTIA OMNIA VINCIT, and so I tried 
again. This time he did not give any verbal reply, but 
cast a very unpleasant glance at me from over hiS specta- 
cles, which seemed to say, “ I know yout type ; they 
ought not to be in this College. ” 

My neighbour on the left was as interesting as my 
neighbour to the right. He held an uncapped fountain-pen 
in his hand, but an absolutely blank paper on his desk, 
and. I thought; an equally blank mind’— but both these 
he seemed very eager to fill. He occasionally half stood 
up in! his chair to find out what the scholary boy to my 
right was so rapidly writing, but of whioh, however, 'he was 
unable to make out anything; for the latter was covering 
pnge after' page in a writing which i» not often to be seen 
in this world. I decided later that it must have been 
shorthand, or some such nonsense. 

But- none attracted my attention mure than an exceed- 
ingly stout gentleman who was seated two or three rows 
behind mo near the doorway. Be had lowered himself in 
his ohair considerably below the average level of the heads 
of his olassmates. The top half of his sherwani was 
promptly unbuttoned. His legs, luxuriously orossed and 
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stretched to their full length, werp oomfortably resting on 
the ohair of the gentleman in front of him, whose constant 
hostile glanoes he absolutely refused to notioe. I was won- 
dering as to what could be his object in thus shielding his 
person from the gaze of the professor ; but when I heard 
a melodious voice, sometimes humming, sometimes whist- 
ling, a popular filmsong, I had strong suspicions as to its 
souroe. The humming and whistling oooasionally died 
away entirely aud was scarcely audible ; but again, enoour- 
aged by the cool, fresh breeze from outside, it grew louder 
and louder, and when it reached its climax, it oould be 
heard by the entire class, the professor inclusive. The 
latter, however, pretended not to hear it, and seemed 
entirely indifferent except for casting a few searching glan- 
ces in the immediate vicinity of the oonoealed misoreant. 
But achieving no appreciable results, he abandoned the 
pursuit. 

The majority of the class, however, were employed 
otherwise. They gazed at the fine figure of the professor, 
fidgeted about in their ohairs, frequently soratohed their 
heads, and as frequently glanoed at the clook. At last, to 
our great relief, the bell rang, and we all hurried out of 
the class. 

We now assembled in the Scienoe hall. Here, I had 
the good fortune of making a new friend. He proudly 
introduced himself to me as the dullest boy of his class. 
He seemed to know a lot about the College and its affairs, 
and we went on gossiping freely. 

“ By the way,” he said, “ do you know that a fellow 
in the B. So. class is shortly to be married to one of his 
classmates ? ” 

“ No,” I said interested, remarking at the same time 
that the oouple must have been very olever, for the regu- 
lations of our College did not seem to be particularly fa- 
vourable to the development of romance. 
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“You are quite mistaken” replied my friend, “this 
oase, for instanoe, happened completely within the 
College premises. It began on the very first day — in the 
laboratory. He lighted the burner for her, for, I believe, 
she didn’t have any matches. And from then it has 
grown on and on until — well, they are now believed to be 
head long in love with each other ”. 

He had hardly finished this interesting love-story 
when half a dozen girls entered our class. These were 
the “ lady - students ” of our class. Where they hide them- 
selves the whole day we do not know ; neither do we 
know from where they suddenly appear and disappear at 
the commencement and conclusion of each period probably 
the authorities have shown them some of the underground 
chambers and passages in which, as I have observed before, 
our College seems to abound. As for dress, each of them 
1 represented a different nationality. But it was the ex- 
pression on their countenance that was most amusing. 
It seemed to me that they had left behind all their cheer- 
fulness in the dark underground dungeons from which 
they had emerged. You would have thought that they 
were attending the funeral of some very close relative or 
friend rather than an interesting lecture in Physics. 
While I was making those observations, my friend drew 
my attention to the last figure among them. At first I 
thought that it was the wind that was playing the trick. 
But no— she was trembling ! 

Poor, tender oreatures I their condition is really most 
lamentable to behold ! I am sure they must feel like a 
handful of very small puny mice let loose into a hall full 
of large, fieroe cats. They are exceedingly tame. They 
never raise their voioes above the faintest of whispers, 
whioh, however, only occur when the professor puts any 
direct questions to them. But they never ask a single 
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question of their own aooord. Let us heave a last sigh of 
pity for them, and bid them good-bye, for I must oontinue 
my narrative”. 

A queer action on the part of my neighbour drew my 
attention to him. He suddenly drew out from his pooket 
a few large, round stones, and depositing them on the table 
in front of him, began oarefully to examine eaoh of them. 

When the olass was dismissed he took me over to the 
gallery, and pointed to the roof. I could see a large 
number of beehives there. “ I oan assure you said my 
friend, “ those hives contain as many deadly bees as there 
are people in the whole of Hyderabad. And when they 
are angered, or in the least way disturbed, well, you will 
see the oonsequenoe for yourself. 

By this time, our leoture-roora was completely divest- 
ed of the masouline part of its inmates. And when the 
first of our lady olassmates had just emerged from the 
doorway, my friend hid himself behind the wall, and, 
taking out the previously examined stones from his pocket, 
aimed them with his full strength at the hives. Many of 
them missed the target due to his nervousness, yet a suffi- 
cient number struck the hives with full force, and the next 
instance, the angry bees emerged from their hiding-place 
to take revenge upon the enemy who had thus attacked 
their habitation. They spread themselves over the whole 
place till it was difficult to see even the very walls. Then 
to my great surprise, I heard my friend calling me from 
below the stairs ! “ Come down at once if you oare for 

your life!” he shouted. I precipitately descended, jump- 
ing I don’t know how many steps at a time. I had hardly 
reached the end of the stair-case when I heard the most 
terrifying and unearthly screams and shouts from upstairs ! 
But my friend urged me to run ; and we both ran as fast 
as our legs could oarry us. When ve had reaohed the 
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gate, we stopped for breath, panting most heavily. These 
unearthly 'shrieks still echoed in my ears, and I wondered 
how half a dozen exceedingly docile and gentle maids could 
utter those horrible screams and shouts. But my friend 
was thinking of something entirely different. “ I think I 
am absolutely safe,” he said. “As for you, change the 
frame of your glasses, and don’t wear that sherwani in 
College again, or they will recognise you. And if you get 
your hair out, it will be all the better.” 

What the result of this episode was I do not know. 
But my friend had the satisfaction of observing to me the 
next day that the strength of the feminine part of our class 
was reduoed to less than fifty percent of its original 
number for a few days. 

The reBt of the day passed wearily enough. When 
the bell for the oommenoement of the last period had rung, 
I was completely exhausted, and so I decided that a nap 
and a little bit of rest would be very agreeable. To accom- 
plish this purpose I went to the Reading-Room, and 
deposited myself in the most comfortable-looking sofa 
(whioh was, by the way, not as comfortable as I could 
have wished) remembering what one of our school-teachers 
had onoe said, though none of us had believed him, that in 
College, professors do not care if you go late to the class. 

After a few minutes, greatly refreshed, I went to the 
olass. 

“You are late”, observed the professor. 

“ Yes, sir, I am sorry,” I replied, as respectfully as 
I oould. 

He said no more. I took a seat, well pleased with 
myself, and thinking that, after all, what our sohoohtea- 
oher had said was true. 
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But I soon found that the professor was playing a 
new game. He commenced a long leoture on Punctuality. 
Though, in the oourse of it, he did not address me by 
name, yet he occasionally cast very meaningful glances in 
my direction, whioh seemed to say, “ Though I am making 
this a bit general for your relief, don’t forget that no one 
in this class needs this more than you. ” 

» * * 

It was with great relief and pleasure that I heard the 
melodious ringing of the bell. Thank God, it was all over 
I would get out of it all now. I would go home and find 
myself surrounded with old familiar faoes. 

I had hardly reached the door when I heard a voioe 
call behind me, “ May I know what sohool you oome from ? ” 

Ali Wasil 
Junior Intermediate. 
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Mughal India: A Vignette 


“The Mughal emperors loved life and enjoyed it 
whole. They lived, as ifc were, one long dream of passion. 
Yet were they great men of aotion. Vast, and clad in 
iron, they stretohed their enemies bleeding heaps upon 
the field, who sank senseless to the earth in the savage 
tussle of fight. Their foaming coursers and majestic 
elephants, urged into speed, took them through the 
enemy’s ranks, and there they fought like ordinary 
soldiers, inspiring their men with heroic valour,” writes 
Eeshab Chandra Mazumdar in the introductory ohapter 
of his most interesting book, “ Imperial Agra of the 
Mughals It was on the I2th of April in the year 1526 
that Babar won a decisive viotory on the famous battle- 
field of Panipat. He lived in India for only five years in 
which short period he worked hard and laid the founda- 
tion of a great empire which reached its zenith during 
the days of Akbar and Jahangir. Babar’s inspiring 
speech which he delivered to his soldiers who wanted to 
return to Kabul after invading India has become quite a 
olassio. He said, “ With fame if I die I am oontented; 
let fame be mine, since my body is death’s ”. This 
speech stirred the soldiers so much that they eventually 
abandoned the idea of returning. After Babar’s death in 
1680 Humayun succeeded him to the throne. He had 
many rivals and one of them, Sher Khan, even succeeded 
iu defeating and expelling him in 1540. Humayun 
however regained the throne only to die a few months 
later bequeathing to his son an unstable empire whose 
units though laboriously built by Babar were dislocated 
and rebellious. When Akbar asoended the throne, he 
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did his best and suooeeded in carrying through the 
prooess of consolidation of the empire by his benevolent 
disposition and the striot supervision of the affairs of the 
empire as also by his taotful steering of the ship of the 
state through the admittedly stormy waters of the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century. 

Regarding the customs and practices that prevailed 
in those days, Delaot in his book “ Description of India 
and Fragment of Indian History ” writes, " In greeting 
an equal they grasp the beard and in turn utter their 
good wishes in well-chosen phrases, such as “Gharib 
Nawaz ’ ! 

The Nauroz festival was started by Akbar who 
borrowed it from the Persiaus. It was intended to bring 
his chiefs in closer contaot. Honours were conferred on the 
nobles and a big bazar was also held where the stall 
keepers were the wives of big noblemen and rajas and 
only the royal family was invited to it. It is said that a 
piece of sugai -candy was sold at the fancy price of one lakh 
of rupees ! This was supposed to be an enjoyable occa- 
sion when, according to Badauni, marriages and betrothals 
were arranged. 

The old custom of weighing the king on his birthday 
was also introduced by Akbar. The king was weighed 
against gold, silver, jewels, linen, oorn, spices and even 
butter and these were given away to the poor. When this 
was done the emperor would scatter silver moulded into 
the shape of fruits among his nobles who would scramble 
to pick them up. Sir Thomas Roe says about Jahangir 
that, "after he was weighed, he ascended his throne, and 
had basins of nuts, almonds, fruits, spices of all sorts 
made in thin silver, whioh he cast about, and his great 
men scrambled prostrate upon their bellies; whioh seeing 
I did not, he reached one basin almost full, and poured 
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into my oloak”. Describing the birthday ceremony, 
Mazumdar writes, “Wherever you turned, you saw 
nothing but bright lamps, flowers and dancing women ; 
smelt nothing but sweet fragrance, and heard nothing but 
the sound of melodious music”. 

The amusements and pastimes included ‘Pachisi’ 
and 'Hide and seek' , which the emperor often played. 
Elephant fights also were often seen. Hunting was another 
imperial sport. Jahangir is said to have shot eighty six 
tigers and ten alligators. 

Painting received royal patronage. Akbar was 
extremely interested in painting. Abul Fazl writes, 
“Akbar gives it every encouragement, as he looks upon it 
as a means both of study and amusement”. The painters 
used to send their works to the emperor, who would 
examine them, and return them along with his own 
suggestions. Jahangir too was a great lover of painting. 
Among the great painters of the Mughal Period were 
Abdus Samad, Mir Saiyyid Ali, Farrukh Beg, Mohamad 
Murad, Mohamad Nasir, Aqa Riza, Tarachand, Daswant, 
Baswan, SanwalDas and Jagannath. It is rightly observed 
by Percy Brown in his ‘‘Mughal Painting ” that “with 
Jahangir’s passirg, the soul of Mughal painting also 
departed ”. The high standard of painting and art shows 
the oulture and refinement of the Mughals. 

Literature too received the royal patronage of the 
Mughal emperors. Babar himself was a great writer and 
scholar. His autobiography - the ‘ Babar-namah ’ has 
beoome a olassic and gives us in detail the description of 
the days in whioh he lived. His daughter, Gulbadan 
Bano Begum, was the renowned author of the ‘Humayun- 
namah ’. Humayun’s servant, Jauhar, wrote the 
Tazkirat-ul-Waqiat’. Ak bar’s reign saw a great develop- 
ment in the taste and liking for literature. His reign 
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witnessed the production of the ' Tarikh-i-Alfi ’ by Mulla 
Daud ; the * Muntakhib-ul-Tawarikh by Badauni ; ‘ Ain-i- 
Akbari and the ' Akbar-namah ’ by Abul Fazl ; the 
* Tabqat-i-Akbari ’ by Nizamuddin and * Masir-i-Rahimi ’ 
by Khan-i-Khanan. Abul Fazl was a great man of 
letters. Abdulla TJzbeg once said, “ I am not so afraid 
of the sword of Akbar as I am of the pen of Abul Fazl 
Jahangir’s reign -was famous for the * Iqbal-narnah-i- 
Jahangiri ’, the ‘ Maasir-i-Jahangiri and the * Zubt-ul- 
Twarikh The * Padshabnamah ’ and the ‘ Shahjahan- 
namah’ of the days of Shahjahan bear ample testimony 
to the high standard of literature prevalent in thoBe days. 
Among the ladies who distinguished themselves in the 
field of literature were Salima Sultana, Jahanara Begum, 
Nurjahan, Mnmtaz Mahal, Zebunnissa Begum and 
Gulbadan Bano Begum. As far as Poetry was concerned, 
Delhi saw great poets like Faizi, Ghizali, Mohamad 
Husain and Jamal uddin Urfi. 

Perhaps the greatest musician India has ever 
produoed was Tansen who was popularly known as 
• Miyan Tansen of Gwalior whose melodious and 
ecstatic songs induced * intoxication in some and sobriety 
in others’. He died in 1588 at Gwalior and, as Ishwari 
Prasad writes, “ His grave is still visited by musicians, 
and the leaves of the tamarind tree over-hanging it are 
chewed to make the voice rich and melodious ”. Khan-i- 
Khanan also was a renowned poet and musician. Man 
Singh and Bhagwan Das too were extremely interested 
in musio. In a word, Delhi was a ‘ nest of singing birds' 
chirping in the royal Durbar. 

As for religion, De Laet is of the « opinion that the 
people of those days believed in the transmigration of 
souls and so oared much for the animals. It is inter- 
esting to note that a person once spent about twelve 
thousand ducats on the marriage of a bull and a oow ! 
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Industries were flourishing everywhere. There were 
large factories which manufactured fine articles. Shawls 
of the most beautiful patterns were produced at Lahore ; 
extremely wonderful carpets at Fathebpur ; fine ootton at 
Gujrat, and Dacca was famous for its superbly delicate 
production of muslin whioh was thought to be lighter 
and finer than a spider’s web. It is said that Queen 
Nurjahan took a keen interest in the uplift of Indian 
industries and so used to send patterns of cloth to be 
produoed, and overseered personally. 

The kind of currency then in use was the * dam ’ 
which is a fortieth pert of a rupee. Our ancestors must 
have had plenty of cheap eatables for a sheep in those 
days oost Re. 1/8/-, a cow Rs. 10/- and mutton was 65 
dams per maund ! Wheat was 12 dams per maund, Ghee 
105 dams per maund, best rice 110 dams per maund, 
milk 25 dams per maund and sugar 6 dams per seer. No 
wonder they were tough people ! 

From the various buildings that we see today still 
standing in all their glory and splendour, we may well 
imagine that architecture had reached almost the acme 
of perfection in the days of the Great Mughals. Every 
Mughal emperor was found to be extremely interested in 
buildings and art. Many buildings were constructed in 
Babar's time. So were they in Humayun’s. Akbar also 
was interested in art and Abul Fazl writes, “Akbar 
planned splendid edifioes and dressed the works of his 
mind and heart in the garment of stone and day ”. The 
tomb of ltamad-ud-dowlah built in Jahangir’s time shows 
his love of buildings. But none can exoel Shahjahan 
who has beoome immortal by constructing the wonderful 
Taj Mahal in whioh his beloved queen, Arjutnand Bano, 
sleeps an eternal sleep whose beauty is idealised in the 
exquisite Taj. It is said that workers from Persia, 
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Turkey, Arabia and other parts of the world were invited 
to execute the royal orders. " It was love and love 
alone-soft, profound, heart-eating love-that impelled 
the royal lover to immortalise his beloved by raising this 
noble edifioe of marble which has been variously called 
‘ a dream * an elegy ’, 1 a sigh of a broken heart ’, - all 
expressing only a fraction of the deep emotion whioh rent 
that true lover’s heart to pieces ”, writes Mazumdar. 
Lord Roberts in his book “Forty-one years in India” 
writes, “ Neither words nor pencil could give to the most 
imaginative reader the slightest idea of the all-satisfying 
beauty and purity of this glorious conception ”. Havell 
writes that the Taj is “ India’s noble tribute to the grace 
of Indian womanhood.” Shahjahan himself speaks thus 
of the Taj. 

“Should guilty seek asylum here. 

Like one pardoned, he becomes free from sin. 

Should a sinner make his way to this mansion, 

All his past sins are sure to be washed away. 

The sight of this mansion creates sorrowing sighs, 

And makeB sun and moon shed tears from their eyes. 

In this world this edifice has been made 

To display thereby the Creator’s glory.” 

These and many more are the precious relios whioh 
we have inherited from our past history and whioh 
treasures must be jealously guarded from the hands of 
time and the bombs of man. To me it seems that the 
symbol of Mughal glory, and the personification of 
Mughal rule in India is the Taj Mahal. Time in its 
ceaseless onward march took away with it the persons of 
the Emperors and all other mortal things, but the Taj 
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remained to scorn at mortals, and to inspire us and the 
generations to oome with its purity, its beauty, and its 
oalm. It is the most characteristic monument that the 
benevolent despotism of the Mughals bequeathed to us 
and to the world. It is the fountain of our inspiration, 
the source of our strength and seems to carry by its own 
example the message of silent meditation so characteris- 
tic of the East. 

Mirza Asaf Ali Khan 

Junior. B. A. 
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Saturday and Monday 

“A college debating sooiety is the breeding ground of 
orators.” Surely this holds good in the oase of our multi- 
farious ‘unions’. Two of our eminent unions, the College 
and the Urdu Associations, bid fair to supply myriads of 
speakers, if not Mark Antonys. We oan give out to the 
world any kind or any ‘quality’ of speaker, from the most 
emotional to the most sensible and from those who beat 
about the bush to those who speak irrespective of the 
subjeot under discussion. Weekly debates are a great 
feature of our extra-curricular activities in which the 
Principal, the Staff and the Students oonjointly put in 
their mite to make them as beneficial to the amateurs 
striving in the field of public-speaking. 

Saturday, 3-40 p.m. the bell rang putting an end to 
the dull tedium of the last period, made languid by our 
Professors’ scholarly lectures and an un-sparingly liberal 
use of high sounding words. The boys rtlshed out of the 
room before the Professor had closed his book and made 
their way to the Salar Jung Hall. By and by the hall got 
crowded and the students began to drop in by ones and 
twos. The ladies headed by their stalwart oaptain entered 
the hall, resumed their seats, and began discussing, God 
knows, what important problems! Close to their heels the 
burly Vice-President, with his elephant-like gait, and 
proud demeanour, walked into the Hall and took the chair 
in the midst of humming noise and impish uproar. The 
President rose to announce that ten minutes time was 
allowed for any question that they wished to ask. Now 
came the most interesting part of the whole meeting. A 
gentleman with a mischievous smile enquired, “Why has 
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the almirah been removed from the reading room? ” The 
President mumbled an answer “To prevent any conspira- 
cies being hatched” which was lost io the loud acclama- 
tions of the audience. Some one from the back inquired 
about the forthcoming issue of the “Collegian”. The 
Secretary of the “Collegian” was asked to explain matters. 
But as soon as he appeared on the stage, they greeted him 
with suoh a tremendous dapping that Hitler would have 
envied him if he had heard about it. They did not stop 
even when he began to speak Perhaps they wanted to give 
him a warmer welcome ! The House became so unruly 
that the Professor in charge was forced to intervene 
and set the matter right. In this way ten minutes flew 
away in merriment to the entire satisfaction and pleasure 
of one and all. Then regular business began. He got 
up with, “ Members of the House. The subjeot under 

disoussion is I now oall upon Mr to ” 

(the remaining sentence was drowned in thundering 
cheers). 

The mover of the House spoke with calm serenity 
expressed himself in a brief but effective manner with 
proper intonations and a skilful manipulation of rhetori- 
cal devices. The opposer was then summoned to prove 
his worth. He too was well prepared but was rather 
awed by the House and so could not express himself to 
the best of his ability. After him came speakers of diffe- 
rent oalibre. Some began and ended with a circuitous 
explanation of the proposition. Others exhibited their 
oommand of the language by beating about the bush and 
speaking all sorts of irrelevant stuff. A few (of oourse 
with a ready memory) repeated the ideas of the mover 
and some even spoke exactly the opposite of what they 
meant to impress on the House. The President then 
rose for the last time, counted the votes on either side and 
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pronounoed in his sonorous voioe, “ So the proposition 
is carried Loud cheers and with it the whole hall dis- 
persed and ran in the direction of the cycle stand. 

Monday 1 p. m. the third period ended and the boys 
emerged from the classes to appease their appetite at 
their “ earliest opportunity. ” The sleek indefatigable 
secretary was seen busy coaxing his friends to attend 
the Urdu debate. At quarter past one, the Vice-President 
of the Urdu Association, the Secretary with some of his 
friends and a few class representatives and speakers, 
entered the hall. A small number of audienoe that 
preferred to forego their lunoh at the expense of the 
debate, followed them. The Vioe-President, with his 
characteristic modesty, took the chair under brief and 
scanty cheers. No sooner had he taken his seat than 
he rose to announce the subject, not wanting to 
lose time which could be better employed in giving an 
opportunity to speak. The mover a tall slender speotaol- 
ed gentleman of exceptional ability, with his usual 
tranquil mood and logical reasoning, asserted the truth 
and validity of the subject under disoussion. The opposer 
was one of those emotional speakers who think it their 
most sacred duty to pour out what strikes their fancy or 
tickles their imagination. Compared with other debates 
of the College, only mover and the opposer were prepared 
with the subject. All others preferred to speak extempore 
and so allowed themselves to be informed of the subject 
on the spur of the moment. Some of them involuntarily 
called our admiration by asking the Vioe-President, to let 
them know the subject. 

The first two speakers finished their speeches and sad 
to say there were very few to listen to them. Gradually 
the hall began to gain in strength. The Aliya boys came 
in marching like the Nazm-e-Jamiat Batallion. the 
minute hand of the dock moved slowly to IX and in 



the hall there assembled a huge audienoe with their 
clattering disturbances. The speakers came in rapid 
succession, talked anything they liked or wished to impress 
and in the midst of uprcaring cheers descended the platform 
only to get themselves mingied in the babbling listeners. 
A gentleman perhaps wanted to pass off as a cogent 
speaker and so indulged in all sorts of philosophic specu- 
lation and soon lost himself in his confused ideas when 
the President reminded him that his time was up. As if 
awakened from a long reverie, he abruptly ended his 
speeoh by triumphantly pronouncing the proposition. Then 
came a speaker, a short slender man, who found his 
mother-tongue to be so short of adequate words to express 
his deep or philosophic thoughts that he lavishly employ- 
ed not only English words but even sentences occasionally 
joined by Urdu conjunction. The audience responded to 
every sentence of his by loud cheers and roaring praises. 
But he continued with undaunted courage and pleased 
the audienoe to the Jast second of his time by his Anglo- 
Urdu oration. He was soon followed by a speaker, who 
pronounced Urdu words with a peculiarly Marathi accent. 
Here were funds of enjoyment at the expense of the poor 
fellow who ventured to speak for the first time in a 
language, which was not his mother-tongue. Here we 
were reminded of Macaulay’s remark about the House 
of Commons, " A more terrible audience there is not in 
the world.” If he had attended one of our weekly debates, 
he would perhaps have passed the same strioture on the 
Salar Jung Hall audience. The Clock struck two and with 
it the Yioe- President rose with lethargic alertness and 
took the opiniou of the house and the whole gathering 
melted away in t-be midst of deafening oheers 

M. Abdur Rasheed Khan, 
Junior B. A. 
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Wonderwhaffe 


One of the latest inventions, that might be of great 
future oonsequenoe is “ The Wonderwhaffe ” or “ The 
Flying Bomb. ” Though an enemy invention, yet looking 
at it purely from a scientific point of view, it is a 
forerunner of the great things of the future, that will 
save human labour and time. 

This Wonderwhaffe is just like a small plane, with a 
wing span of sixteen feet and a length of twenty five feet. 
The only difference between this Plying Bbrab and an 
aeroplane is, that this bomb is not driven by a propeller 
but by jet propulsion. This jet propulsion in itself is a 
new development in the flying annals. 

Jet propulsion is based on the simple prinoiple of a 
sausage balloon. It is a fact of common experience, that 
when a sausage balloon is blown and released, it moves 
about in the air till all the air it contains is exhausted. 
This aotion takes plaoe due to the air that oomes out of 
the balloon with a force, and pushes the balloon forward, 
when it comes in contact with the outer atmosphere. It 
is also a matter of ooramon experience that if the outlet 
of the balloon is made smaller, the balloon keeps in the 
air for a longer period and its movability depends on the 
thickness of the leather or the skin. The thioker the skin 
the faster the movements, because the thick walls of the 
balloon exert more pressure while contracting and foroe 
the air out with a greater foroe and thus enable the balloon 
to move faster. Jet propulsion exactly acts in the 
same manner. There are inlets in front of the plane, 
that allow the air to be taken in, and conducted into the 
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compressing chambers, here the air is compressed and 
fuel is added to it. This makes the oompressed air to 
aohieve a terrifio foroe, whioh when allowed to escape 
from the jets at the baok of the plane tend to drive the 
plane forward with a mighty foroe like the simple 
sausage balloon. In the Wonderwhaffe, the engine is 
mounted at the rear end of the fusilage extending over 
the tail. This engine in technical term is known as “The 
Impulse Duet Engine. ” The oompressing air bottles 
are situated in the centre of the fusilage and are wire 
bound. The fuel tank is situated in front of these air 
bottles and has a capacity of 150 gallons. 

The rear end of the fuselage is fitted with automatic 
pilots, whioh are connected to air driven gyros. These 
instruments keep the plane properly balanced, as they 
themselves are aoted upon by the air and in their turn 
they aot upon the ailerons and the tail plane. The 
ailerons and the tail plane are movable parts situated 
respectively at the thin end of the wings or towards the 
tail side and on that side of the tail whioh is at the end 
of the plane. When the ailerons turn upward the tail 
planes go downwards, and the air passing, above the wing, 
foroe the wing down and that air passing below the tail 
plane forces the nose of the plane down, and thus enables 
the plane to oome down, in the same way when the ail- 
erons are turned down. If the tail plane goes up, the 
plane is forced to olimb up. 

Near the air bottles are the range setting controls. 
These range setters oontrol the fuel supply and allow 
exaot quantity of fuel to pass. This is so perfectly made 
and calculated, that the Flying Bomb oan oome down at 
a definite place when the fuel gets exhausted. These 
range oontrols also aot upon the bomb fuse oontrol, as 
soon as the fuel is exhausted. These oontrols set the fuse 
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switch connected to the bomb, at the same time the tail 
lights go out and the bomb falls on the target with a 
violent explosion. 

Instead of the under-oarriage, these flying bombs 
have launching rails, this is due to the fact, that these 
planes do not take off like the ordinary ones, but are 
launched in the air. This launching method is very 
simple. There is a speoial meohanioal catapult built for 
the purpose. The Flying Bomb is placed over it with 
started engine and the maohine of the oatapult throws 
the bomb with a great speed in the air. This launching 
maohine is believed to be moveable. 

When these bombs were first used, they were believ- 
ed to be radio controlled, but it is now certain that they 
are not so. Great difficulties were encountered in finding 
what exaotly they were, but with the help of a radio 
photo their details were acquired. These proved the fact 
that the Flying Bombs were not radio controlled but 
mechanical. 

The greatness of these Wonderwhaffe lie not in their 
destructive powers, but in their future prospeots. If a few 
improvements oould be oarried out, there is absolutely no 
doubt of its future greatness. But one of the most 
essential improvements on whioh its future prosperity 
depends and which is one of the most difficult tasks 
facing the inventors of this modern age, is to make the 
nraft. laudable. The flying bomb as noted from its 
description never returns, the whole thing is destroyed 
at the end of its journey. Yet depending on the 
ingenuity of mankind we can be certain that some day 
or other, crafts would be seen going up and coming 
down without any human aid. This would lead to a day 
when goods would go from place to place on their own 
accord, and even human beings will travel in mechanical 
plane flying by themselves. 
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Not only is this advantage of saving labour great, 
butt he shortening, of .travelling time will be a great faoility. 
Even at its very outset the plane or rather the 
Wonderwhaffe is capable of travelling at three hundred 
miles an hour, and the aeronautio experts are certain that 
jet propelled planes will achieve a muoh greater speed 
than the propelled ones. The propelled planes at present 
are oapable of doing nearly five hundred miles an hour, 
this shows the great possiblity of speed that lies in future 
for the jet propelled ones. The maximum oapaoity of 
speed had been reached by the propelled planes. They 
are not oapable of increasing speed because the 
revolutions of the propeller oan no more be increased, 
therefore it lies entirely in the path of jet propulsion to 
carry on the work of increasing speed, where its forefather 
the propeller propulsion has left off. 


Faridoon Hirji Khurshed 
Junior B. A. 



M. Naser-td-Deen Khan. 
College Captain* 
1944 45 





On Bores 

A bore is the most irrelevant thing in nature, a 
wonderful pieoe of oreation. Every one of us must have 
surely experienced sometime or other what it is to be a 
bore or what it is to be bored. Lamb divided mankind 
into two classes - those who lend books and those who 
borrow books. We may with a greater show of reason 
classify men and women into two groups - those who are 
bores and those who are their unfortunate viotims. So 
all of us must be knowing the muoh-maligned olass of 
bores. You know him by his familiar knook and his 
determined faoe. Onoe you fall into his olutohes you are 
doomed, there is no escape. As his conversation grows 
duller and duller, we do not know whether to pity our 
poor selves or ourse our stars. While dullness is the 
quality of a bore “suffering is the badge of our tribe” 
merely because we have been his ill-fated listener. The only 
trouble with our friend is that he is a bore. He has 
eveiy virtue except the virtue of being desirable oompany. 
We would love him if he oould only keep away. If he 
oould only die, for bores as a speoies are immortal, we 
would send a wreath to his grave and write a moving 
letter of condolenoe to his wife and ohildren. 

The bore begins his campaign without a moment's 
delay. He talks with great vivaoity about his experiences. 
We notioe his one peculiarity. It is against the oreed of 
boredom to tolerate interruption. He immediately switohes 
the conversation on to some other topio where we hardly 
have an opportunity of interrupting him. He feels quite 
homely and triumphant for keeping the pot boiling. He 
wants rather to please us by what he says than be himself 
pleased by wbat we say. The chief trouble in this 
perplexing world is that there are many people so acoustom- 
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ed to blow their own trumpet that they do not like others 
to do the same. What makes this evil muoh felt in con- 
versation is that these humdrum companions seldom 
endeavour to wind up their narrations to a.point of mirth 
or instruction which might somewhat relieve their tedi- 
ousness. We do not question the authenticity of the 
faots he relates, and consider silence as truly golden. For 

“Where ignoranoe is bliss 
It is folly to be wise.” 

Nevertheless as he climbs “ higher and still higher ” 
like Shelley’s skylark, we fairly doze off in the elbow-ohair. 
He is much affronted at this, till we tell him “ old friend, 
you have your infirmity, and I have mine. ” He would 
have been still outraged, had he known the fact that 
there are people to sleep. But without the trouble of 
hiring anyone, we in our oountry are lulled to sleep, by 
our bores. 

If there is one person on earth we dislike it is the 
man who tries to air his grievances when we wish to air 
ours. The theme being set he plays on himself as on an 
instrument, ransacks his brain for *• wise saws and 
modern instances” and brings them forth new-minted. The 
beauty of it for him and the pity of it for us ! He would 
praise himself and his family with a glib and oily tongue. 
He would unneoessarily bring to life his dead grand- 
father, simply to enliven his account. He does all the 
mischief and we suffer all the penalty, the penalty of 
boredom. What are the families of the great for us, “ the 
shielded esoutoheon blushing with the blood of kings.” 
Try as you may, we fail to divert his attention and draw 
him off the scent. It is hard to think of a bore without 
his proverbial tenacity. Those who live to an old age vex 
the whole neighbourhood with their reminisoenoes. Some 
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will irritate by enumerating the hardship and injuries 
they have suffered in love, law or examinations. Man is 
no doubt a social animal, but he is not a “ boring-animal.” 
If we cannot shake off the tyranny of boredom we wish 
with the poet, 

" Give us our wildness and our woods, , 

Our huts and oaves again. ” 

Of all the bores, the most insufferable is the teller of 
“ stories These men are notoriously dexterous, ever 
on the v atch to thrust their stories. They will oall a 
witness to remember, they always foretell what will happen 
in such a case. They are like the Greek prophetess, 
Cassandra whom no one would believe. These persons 
go on undisturbed telling every story to be the last, but 
all in vain; 

“Hills over hills, and Alps on Alps arose”. 

Nothing in the world is so bad as egotism. A good 
talk is not to be had for the mere asking. We love talk- 
ing, if we love talking at all, We love a bright, .fieroe 
ad^rsary, who will hold his ground and give us our full 
measure of dust and exertion of battle. Then we may 
say with Dr. Johnson, ‘ Sir, we had a good, talk.” There 
is no surer mark of identity of the complete bore than the 
tyranny of one idea. We flee instinctively from the man 
who is always tolling us the same thing, who comes into 
the circle with one ceaseless theme, to which he dings the 
heavens above, and the earth beneath. We have but to 
say ‘Good day’ to him in the street, and he will button- 
hole us, and, will open the flood-gates of egotism. It is 
impertinence to inflict one’s own affairs upon strangers 
who do not want to know about them, and who may want 
to read or doze or think or look out of the windows at 
the shops and the people without disturbance. When an 
egotist talks w e are only bored. We shall sooner pardon a 
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fellpw who holds a pistol to our head and-demands money 
than these bores. If the misuse of time were a oause for 
hanging few of these persons would escape the scaffold. 
Even Coleridge must have been a bore but surely not of 
the ordinary kind. It is said that onoe Coleridge asked 
Hazlitt whether be had heard him preaohing. Pat 
oame the reply “Yes sir, I have never heaid you do any- 
thing else." 

The College bores are a olass by themselves. They 
enliven their vanity at our expense. They oertainly 
reoount their trials and hardships in examinations, their 
olashes with their friends and pass irresponsible oommenta 
on professors. They tell how they worked just before the 
examination night and day and got a clear “royal third”. 
Some lay the whole blame of their failure at the door of 
the stingy examiner. One wonders how those people 
conveniently develop fever precisely on the day of the 
examination. While others there are who ascribe their 
failures to their fate. But to such persons, we may cry 
out with Shakespeare: 

“ The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our Stars, 

But in ourselves that we are underlings. ” 

There are students who in class room are like mioe 
before a oat, but when onoe they are out they try to pass 
off for heroes. They seek to throw a glamour of romanoe 
over their self-styled heroism. They are at pains to give 
a Heroulean touoh to their actions, just as some grave 
biographer has said of Shakespeare that, “ even when he 
killed a oalf, he made a speeoh and did it in a great style.” 
Suoh are the self-made heroes who wax eloquent on their 
deeds of prowess. Perhaps a little oommonsense on 
their part will save the world from these verbal heroios. 
But alas 1 Com monsense is so uncommon among the 
collegians these days. 
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The oompany of bores may for a short time amuse 
us but it always leaves us oold and depressed. We 
enoounter bores practioally in all walks of life. It is 
difficult to imagine a world without bores. There are 
some who in their moments of bitterness ory out with De 
Quinoey against these bores “ whom man in his folly 
hesitates to hang, and heaven in its mysterious wisdom 
suffers to propagate tbeir species. ” Well, that is too 
harsh a judgment on the great tribe of bores. We should 
in all fairness take a more generous view. We must learn 
to endure their infliotions. Perhaps you may sympathise 
with them when you come to know that life itself is so 
boring t 

M. Abdul Wahed 
Senior Intermediate. 
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Mock Parliament 

Presidential Message 
By the Most Hon tie Mr. 8. AU Akbar 

It is very gratifying to note that the new constitution 
which was introduced three months ago is working 
satisfactorily. As expected, it has infused a new spirit 
in the members of the House making them realise their 
responsibilities to a greater extent than was possible before. 
A welcome feature is the increasing interest whioh the 
lady members have taken in the deliberations of the 
House. Under the constitution, permission is given to 
private members to ask questions at the beginning 
of eaoh meeting. It is to be hoped that members will 
avail themselves of this opportunity more fully in order to 
satisfy themselves in regard to the efficient working of 
the constitution. Looal bodies have been empowered to 
frame their own constitutions, but few of them have done 
so yet. There is also need for bringing about greater 
Go-ordination in the activities of these bodies. I should 
also like to take this opportunity of inviting the attention 
of the house, in general, and of the Ministry, in particular 
to the imperative necessity for plaoing the finanoes on a 
sounder basis. The budget for the year should be framed 
at an early date. It is expected that the difficulties whioh 
are now being experienced by the Ministry for want of 
aooommodation will soon be removed. 

The eyes of the whole world are turned towards 
India, and the House is going to take a momentous 
deoision as regards the future of this sub-oontinent. I 
pray that in your deliberations you may be guided by the 
best interests of the oountry rather than by party 
interests. 
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In the end, I should like to express my oonfidenoe 
in the Ministry and to say how xnuoh I appreciate 
their services. 

Nizam College) 

25th Sept 1944 f 



The Premier Pronounces 
By the Rt- Horible Mr. M. Hadi Hasan. 

It was on the day when the College Uhion programme 
was launched that the Most Hon’ble the President oalled 
on me to form the Government, and was pleased also to 
ask me to create an Opposition, as well as the other various 
offioes of the Parliament. To those un -acquainted with 
our College, this might strike as an incongruity. But 
since our College does not possess a “Parliament" but 
instead has a Union, it will now be perhaps clear as to 
why I should be so magnanimous as purposely to load the 
dioe against my own Ministry! and with the help of my 
able Secretary Mr.S. Devender Rao, we set about the task 
in right earnest. 

On the 25th of September, 1944, the sky was suddenly 
overoast, the atmosphere all of a sudden became dull, the 
firmament all of a sudden turned blaokish grey. On the 
same day the Mook Parliament was to be born, and to 
hold its first, (and what has now beoome its historio) 
session. It seemed as if dame Nature had herself gone 
into travail. Ye Gods, could anyone pray for better 
portents? The weather oleared as suddenly as it had 
beoome foreboding. The trees rustled in the breeze, and 
everyone was astir. The travail was over. The Mook 
Parliament was bom and was launched upon its oareer, 
with the Unionist Party forming the Government, and the 
Rt. Hon’ble Mr. S. Devender Rao heading the Opposition. 

Thus it was a great day when the first Mook Parlia- 
ment in the history of the College held its first session. 
The most learned Speaker, the Hon’ble Mr. Abdul Hadi, 
deolared the Sessions open by the Citation. The lady 
students sang the Invocation Song in right, royal style 
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very melodious and very. apt. The Message of the Most 
Hon’ble the President was then read oat by the Speaker. 
The Message expressed its satisfaction at the suooessfnl 
working of the new Constitution. The Most Hon’ble the 
President further prayed that the Hon’ble Members of the 
House should be guided in their deliberations by the best 
interest of the county rather than by the interests of their 
party. After the Interpellations we had three Private 
Member’s motions - the first from the Hon’ble Mr, Mohsin 
wishing to abolish the Ladies’ Boom, the second from 
the Hon’ble Miss M. Balwant Bao asking that in future 
the lady students ought to be in a majority in the College, 
and the third from the Hon’ble Mr. Lutfuddin Ahmed seek- 
ing from the Premier an assurance that the ladies should 
not be allowed to oust the gentlemen from the rolls of the 
College. All the three motions were discussed and were 
finally dropped without committing itself, the government 
steered its bark over the unruffled and undisturbed waters 
of the Stains Quo and kept dear of theshoals. 

On behalf of my Government, I, as Chief Minister, 
moved the main resolution, that “In the opinion of this 
House the unity of India Bhould be preserved by the 
establishment of coalition governments, both at the centre 
and in the Provinces,, with effective safeguards for the 
speoial interests of substantial minorities.” The Govern- 
ment’s case was defended, amongst others, by its two 
veteran speakere-the Hon’ble Miss J. Mutyala and the 
Hon’ble Miss M. Chattopadhyaya. The Opposition was 
ably led by the Rt. Hon’ble Mr. S. Devender Bao, that 
volcanic speaker, and was supported by the silvery orator, 
the Hon’ble Mr. B. P. Dittia. Other speakers of the 
Opposition worthy of mention were the Hon’ble Miss M. 
Balwant Bao, the Hon’ble Mr. Abid Hasan, and the 
Hon’ble Mr. Jaya Rao. 



When the House voted on the resolution,’ the Opposi- 
tion won. Perhaps the House did not realise the serious- 
ness of the times and the gravity of the resolution. Perhaps 
too many of the Hon’ble Members remained neutral. 
Anyway, my Ministry and myself are not dejeoted at * our 
defoat, beeause though defeated my Ministry is still in 
power, and will remain in power until the next academic 
year. And in spite of the Opposition’s viotory, the worthy 
Leader of the Opposition still continues as my worthy 
Secretary. Again this looks odd and incongruous, but 
again it oan be explained by the fact that as the Vice- 
President of the College Union, I deliberately loaded 
heavily the dice against my Ministry, beoause the Mock 
Parliament was launohed primarily with the objeot of 
creating a diversion from the dull, drab, tedium of dry-as- 
dust routine work. 

It is in that light of going off the beaten track and of 
blazing a hectic trail that the Mock Parliament has 
justified its existence. After hearing all the encomiums 
showered on both the Ministry and on the Opposition we 
can very well be proud of our achievement, because judged 
by all standards the Mook Parliament has been a thunder- 
ing success. And if we have done our bit in creating 
some fun and have also done our part in educating the 
House in the ways of Parliamentary democracy, then we 
have all aoquitted ourselves well of our stewardship. 

The sucoess of this Mock Parliament is in no 
small measure due to our very accommodating Prinoipal- 
the Most Hon’ble the President, Mr. S. Ali Akbar 
without whose spontaneous co-operation the embryonic 
Ministry and the Opposition w ould have suffered the fate of 
the still-borns. 
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Running Commentary or as the 
Commentator saw it 

It is the 25th of September today, and the day of 
days on which the Mook Parliament is scheduled to meet. 
By Jove the Mook-Parliament is the first funotion of its 
kind and I must attend it. I wonder what the fruit of 
the good old Vice-President s labour for the last fortnight 
will be 1 You could see he was busy on or around the 
tennis oourt, in Secunderabad printing press, in the 
musio rehearsals, arranging for the “mikes” and God knowfi 
what else. He must possess an extra dose of abounding 
energy, which, no doubt is a oharaoteristio of us northern- 
ers still, 1 hope the dashed 

thing will be a success. I oan’t bally well oonoentrate on 
the subject in class — as if I usually do. 

There goes the usual gama-delta-mathematios stuff 
again and here goes in “Yours truly ” with packets of 
Wrigley in his pocket and a Wodehouse novel or the latest 
issue of Life. The class proceeds on its hum-drum 
monotonous routine for another half-hour, when the 
professor is interrupted-you know that look which comes 
to the Professor’s face— when he sees the portly perimeter 
of Mahbub Ali’s bread-basket in view. But there he is 
notice in hand, blandly eying the class, as though he 
were expecting it to stand up any minute, as we do when 
the principal comes in. What does the notice say ? 

Those fellows at the back are at it again. Say, you .you 

down for a seoond Say, Did you hear that ? Half day 

pipe off ! Boy, Oh ! boy, always put your money on the Vice- 
President for getting us a half-holiday for an important 
funotion. 
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Who would have believed that was the one o' dock 
bell ? The Goddess of Time has had mercy and been kind 
to us today. Look ac the Speaker’s canopy, an exaot 
replica of its counterpart in the Mother of Parliaments. 
Up there is the Distinguished Visitor’s gallery, ....there is 

the Press Gallery, and the Ladies’ Gallery ! Say, a 

funny sensation is running up and down my spine 

There oomes the Ministry, led by the Premier, Mr. Hadi 

Hasan. He ambles in with a leisurely gait never 

mind Ah 1 here oome the Lady Ministers “ By 

gad, Sir, Oxford couldn’t produce better under-grads. ” 
There sure seems to be something wrong with my eye, 
something must have been in it sometime back, for here 
oomes Mr. Nurul Wahab, strutting about, prouder than a 

peaoook which has just oome out of its harem Who is 

that? Ohl Messrs. Naser-ud-Deen, Qayum and well, never 
mind the rest. Here comes the Opposition, led in by Mr. 
Devender Rao. Say, Devender, you seem fatter in spite of 
the typhoid.... Oh there are Hashim and Maksood, up to 
their silly pranks as usual. I wonder when these fellows 
will realise that this is a College and not Jalna....If you 
don’t know this guy then he is Naser, the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, announcing the speaker, Mr. Abdul Hadi, and the 
the House rises... .Say, what’s that siren’s voice stealing 
through the hall? It sure has got the Gershwin and 
Jerome Kern touch about it even if the orohestra laoks 
the Benny or Harry. Oh ! its a song Sorry, Ladies, I 
did’nt realise it was you singing! and that, as if you didn’t 
know, was the invocation song sung by some of our co-eds. 
That microphone sure is sensitive. Next comes the 
Presidential message of Mr. 8. Ali Akbar....I wonder if 
Hashim oan ever keep quiet. If he does, Maksood takes 

it up or Khaja The Presidential Message gratifyingly 

notes the very satisfactory working of the constitution 
which has been in force sinoe the beginning of this 
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aoadigmio year. It also appreciates the tfoti of isheLady 
Students, who are making their presence felt to quite an 
extent in the deliberations of the house* The Message 
goes on to express confidence in the present Ministry. 
The Private Members’ Motions are then moved. Mr. Syed 
Mohammed Mohsin proposes that the Ladies Room 
Bhould be given a walking tioket as its oontintianoe might 
ultimately defeat the very purpose of oo-eduoation. Syed 

Mohsin, you double crossing double timer for, one 

must read between the lines of this motion. But let us 

see what the Premier says .He says that he apreoiates 

that the mover lives in advanoe of his times, but, then, 
where will milady apply masoara to her eyes and Tangee 
to her lips and of oourse give last touohes to her ooiffure? 
Besides, the Premier continues, the subjeot ( or is it 
objeot) under disoussion being a minority, it is his and 
his government’s polioy to safegurd the interest of 
“ substantial ” minorities. Substantial, I like that! That 
is, as some one remarked, Hadian Humour. Henoe, the 
ladies room cannot be abolished. Fine training, Prof: 
Alladin Ahmed ! ! The Premier is being ohivalrous. I envy 

that dashing, gallant Miss M. Balwant Rao moves 

that sinoe the women of Hyderabad have suffered as a 
oonsequenoe of the faot that Nizam College has all along 
been educating a majority of male students, therefore, in 
future there ought to be a majority of lady students in 
the oollege, to make up the lee way. The Premier’s reply 
was that sinoe Man had always been and will be the 
upper most, he oould not very well let their interests 
suffer. Mr. Ahmed Lutfuddin, oomes into the limelight 
with the motion that sinoe the number of lady students 
every year has been on the increase, will the Premier 
give an assuranoe that the gentlemen will not be ousted. 
The Premier gets up and says that according to Standing 
Orders, the number of oo-eds in the college cannot exoeed 
ten peroent. of the total number of boys. The’ Hon'ble 
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Gentleman therefore need not fear that suoh a state of 
things as he visualizes will oome to pass. .The leader of 
.the Opposition, Mr. Devender Eao, intervenes saying 
that the number of oo-eda in the college should be less 
than what it is. The Premier roars baek that for the 
purposes of the College, the Madrase Aliya is also 
counted. But Devender has made up his mind not to 
be caught napping this time. He futilely persists, that if 
that is so, the number of lady students should be more 
than it is and that it should be in the vioinity of 100. 
]Npt a bad idea, that, Devender ! We would very muoh 
appreciate that....-....The Premier with twinkle in his eye 
replies that he considers the propseot agreeable and asks 
Devender to produce the deficit. The House roars with 
laughter. 

And now for the piece de resistance of the evening 
the Premier moves the main resolution, that "In the 
opinion of the House the unity of India should be preserved 
by the establishment of ooalition governments, both at 
the centre and in the Provinces with effective safeguards 
for the speoial interest of substantial minorities”. The 
Premier, in good form, and with balanoed language and 
lucid exposition, delivers a long discourse. Next oomes 
the Leader of the Opposition. My God ! is that Devender 
speaking. He is thunderous, he is gesticulating, he is 
vooiferous. Easily one of your best speeches, Devender. 
Dittia is in the limelight, next. His speeoh is too very 
good. After the oratory of Hadi Hasan the thunder of 
Devender Rao and the thorough handling of the subjeot 
by Dittia, the rest of the speeches fall flat. Hearing the 
medioore speeches of the rest of the Government speakers, 
one realises that Mr. Gopal Gangulee’s presenoe would 
have been a deoided asset to the Government benohes. 
The spotlight swings on to the Premier for his wind-up 
of the debate. He declares that the members of the 
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Opposition be medically examined, Buffeting, as they do, 
from a “mental aberration.” Especially true of Hashim, 
Ehaja and Maksood. They have behaved ohildishly during 
the whole afternoon. But, look at Hadi Hasan, he is 
like a pounoinglion at the kill. His chest stuck out, his 
faoe tilted at an angle, his bearing showing a gay reckless- 
ness that has always characterised him. What I like about 
him, is his sense of fair play, never hitting below the belt, 
a fighter to the core. This can be seen from the faot that 
he made the Opposition stronger than the Government. 
The Mock Parliament is only a “Mook” Parliament 
because by cool deliberate calculation he was heading for 
defeat. 

A sport didn’t I tell you? 

“The House is adjourned sine die " chants the speaker. 
The speaker did his job superbly, we expeoted that of him 
and now the refreshments. There is a babel of voioes as to 
who the premier wangled it in these days of rationing. On’ 
every side you hear tributes being paid to the suooess of 
the Mock-Parliament. Hadi and Devender’s hands and 
baoks are raw by now by thumping and olasping. Still, 
it is well meant. 

In the Musical evening whioh followed, the talented 
Papiah sisters definitely came out of the top drawer. A 
duet by one of the sisters and Mrs. Bajlakshmi, 
who also sang was very well, received by the 
audienoe, who demanded an encore , for which, unfortunate- 
ly there was no time. Deshmukh also distinguished 
himself. The necessity was regrettable whioh prevented 
Baj Bahadur from taking part in the evening’s session. 
This has been happening in every Musical session. I 

hope it won't happen again, Raj Mr. Ali Ak bar’s 

oonoluding remarks envisaged more active participation 
in sports by the students. He said that sports formed an 
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essential part of every student's education Cricket 

more and table tennis less, Tennis more and badminton 

less for leave those sports for Frailty, whose name 

is Woman. Our thanks to those who deserve them— Mr. 
Ali Akbar, Hadi Hasan, Devender Rao, Mr. Thambi Raja 
for their whole-hearted oo-operation, whioh was undoubt- 
edly the predominant faotor, in making the evening the 
suooess that it was. Till the next session, Qood bye, no, 

not good bye but au revoir, and good luok to you and 

particularly you. 

Jagdesh C. Sawhney 

« i 

Chief Secretary to the Parliament. 



College Notes 

Extracts from the address delivered by 
The Hon Nawab Sir Mehdi Yar Jung Bahadur. 
Education Member, H. E. JET. the Nizam's 
Executive Council • 


The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Mehdi Yar Jung Bahadur, 
Education Member, delivered the Inaugural Address to the 
Freshers on the re-opening day of the Nizam College. 

Welcoming the Hon’ble the Education Member, 
Principal Syed Ali Akbar thanked him for the great interest 
which he had been taking in the Nizam College not only 
as Education Member and President of the board of 
Governors of the Nizam College, but also as an Old Boy. 
His presence on that day was further proof of his interest 
in the College and its activities. 

Principal Syed Ali Akbar advised the students to be 
regular in their studies throughout the year and to make 
good use of both the college and the sectional libraries 
so that they might aoquire a real interest in and an intelli- 
gent grasp of their subjects. He reminded them that the 
aim of the Nizam College had always been not only to 
impart sound education to its pupils but also to give them 
training in character. This was the reason why great 
importance was attached in this institution to extra- 
curricular activities. But, he pointed out, these activities 
were useful only if they were properly organised and 
conducted in the right spirit without prejudice to studies. 
He exhorted the students to endeavour to keep up the 
name of the college for good discipline and gentlemanly 
conduct. He hoped they would refrain from doing any- 
thing that was likely to bring discredit to their institution. 
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The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Mehdi Tar Jang Bahadur 
congratulated the prinoipxl on the exoel lent results in 
the M. A., B.A. (Hons), and B.A. Examinations of the 
Madras University and remarked that the Nizam College 
which was once in his younger days known more for 
failures than passes was now producing in suoh large 
numbers “ eduoated gentlemen. ” 

He said that the Nizam College was very lucky in 
having had a succession of efficient Principals who had 
taken oare to keep up the lofty traditions of the institution. 
He asked the students to make the utmost use of the 
libraries aud aoquire a wide general knowledge. He was 
glad to inform the students that biology and B. So. 
(Hons) would soon be introduced in the College to give 
them a soientiflo training so essential in the modern world. 
Though he did not expeot every student to be a disooverer 
or an inventor, yet he wished them to aoquire a soientiflo 
mind, keenness of observation, oareful experimentation 
and systematisation of knowledge. ” 

‘Mere knowledge is useless unless it is systematised ’ 
said the Hon’ble Member and as they had good libraries 
and ample provision would be made soon by the Govern- 
ment for researoh and specialisation, he hoped every 
student would strive to derive the benefit. 

In oonolusion, he wished the College a very 
suooessful aoademio year. He could give them no better 
advioe than, in the words of the Principal, “ to refrain 
from doing anything that was likely to bring discredit 
to the institution. ” 



/ 

Extracts from the address delivered by 

The Hoa Mr. Ghulam Mohammed 
Finance Member, H. E. H. the Nizam's Executive Council 

“ Without the foundation of scientfio eduoation and 
scientific research and its application to the problems of 
daily life in India, especially agriculture and industry, no 
progress in this oountry is possible. Therefore, it will be 
of interest to you to hear that your Qraoious Sovereign, 
who lives simply and thinks ahead, has very kindly sanc- 
tioned a sum of Rs. 15 lakhs for the establishment of an 
Industrial Researoh Institute in Hyderabad. 

Continuing Mr. Qhulam Mohammed said, " You have 
to build a new world ; you have to build a new Hydera- 
bad ; you have to build a new tradition of servioe to the 
ordinary man”. He added that students would have to 
equip themselves to fulfil that message. They could not 
do that by simply looking into the past. "In a plaoe like 
Hyderabad, whioh is full of traditions, where people have 
lots of mental oobwebs, my first request to you is to searoh. 
your hearts. Test eaoh tradition just as a scientist takes 
anyr sample to the laboratory and puts it through a 
merciless test and finds out what the truth is.” 

Quoting figures, Mr. Ghulam Mohammed said that 
they had to fight poverty, misery and disease, irrespective 
of community. Government had ambitious plans for post 
war reconstruction but those plans required a large 
army of young workers trained and equipped technically 
and imbued with a spirt to serve the country. "You are 
the men and women whom I want to come forward one 
day to exeoute those plans. Are ypu prepared for that ? 
You are going to have a very heavy responsibility placed 
on you. Have you equipped yourselves for that ? We 
want more teachers more dootors, more engineers, more 
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skilled people, and above all, more disciplined people.... 
The task. before you is very realistic. It is a task of social 
and economic reconstruction which will cut aoross the 
traditional mode of life and customs of people. It is 
you intellectuals, you as educated people, who have to 
carry the message of a new Hyderabad to the people in 
the villages.” Eighty to ninety per cent of the people of 
the State, he pointed out, lived in the villages. We all 
are traversing towards the same goal. There is no oleavage 
here. There is no struggle here between the ruler and the 
ruled in the sense that their ideals and aims are identical. 
Both want to raise the standard of living of the people. 


Proceeding Mr. Ghulam Mohammed stressed the need 
for building up character. “I feel that no human progress 
is possible without no human building of character. I do 
not mean character in the limited sense but character in 
the wider sense.” Mr. Ghulam Mohammed traced India’s 
downfall to the lack of character of those in power and 
lack of public sense and duty. “Have you heard of a Bri- 
tish General or a British Admiral selling his plans to 
the Germans ? Oh. No Englishman would think of doing 
that. He is brought up from childhood in those tradi- 
tions, that he owes his first and primary responsibility to 
his people. His public sense of duty is very high; his 
patriotism is very real. What did our forefathers do? 
Through their weaknesses, or with private and personal 
motives,, they wrought vengeance on their own people 
whioh ultimately led to the downfall of the old Kingdoms. 
The whole history of India during the 17th and 18th 
centuries is a history of syoophancy, lack of public sense 
and. of betrayal. Yon must avoid those defects and pre- 
pare yourselves as men of high oharaoter and high pur- 
pose.” 
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Mr. Ghulam Mohammed urged the students not to 
regard Government servioe as the be all of their lives and 
all their ambitions. “As eduoation progresses in the State 
—and it is progressing very rapidly and with the pro- 
gramme that your educational authorities have, I hope, in 
the next ten years it will progress much further — it will 
be impossible to absorb all the young men in Government 
service. Therefore, you have to find new avooations for 
making your living and these lie in the realms of agricul- 
ture and industry. Unfortunately the system of eduoation 
in Hyderabad, as in the rest of India, has been so com- 
pletely divorced from realities of life that it is producing a 
glut of youngmen who are unwanted which leads to all 
sorts of discontent. We want more people who are gradu- 
ates in agriculture. You have a lovely University and a 
lovely Nizam College but not a college of agriculture in 
Hyderabad We want more engineers and more dootors, 
thousands of them.” 

As regards the future, Mr. Ghulam Mohammed said, 
"Hyderabad is endowed by nature with a variety of wear, 
mineral and otherwise. You have to wrest from the 
bowels of the earth what is yours. You have to use those 
materials for the prosperity of Hyderabad. You have to get 
out of the earth the best that you can get out of it, the 
best that modern knowledge can help you to get.” 

Mr. Ghulam Mohammed revealed that the Nizam’s 
Government were thinking of sending a large number of 
people both abroad and to British India to get technical 
training to equip themselves for this new goal. “But,” he 
asked the students, “how many of you will be prepared 
to prefer that role to the role of an ordinary oivil servant? 
The answer will depend on the youngmen of the Osmania 
University and Nizam College and that question will be 
put to you, I hope, by the authorities very soon.” 
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Mr. Gbulam Mohammed also appealed to the students 
to avoid baokdoor and mediaeval methods of getting into 
Government servioe and for preferment and to show 
industry, zeal and public spirit in all their activities. 

Mr. Gbulam Mohammed concluding appealed to the 
students to distinguish between license and liberty* 
“Discipline and respeot for authority must form the basis 
of future progress. As students you must learn to discern 
and think for yourself and not be misled by platitudes. 
The time for action for you would arrive after you have 
left the education institutions. Participation of students 
in active politios is a mistake and benefits no body except 
perhaps the professional and unscrupulous politician. 
Toleration and respeot for others who differ from you, , a 
disciplined life and habits of self-examination and careful 
thinking must form the bed-rock on which the foundation 
of a greater Hyderabad must be laid” 

• * » • * 


Extracts from the 
Fortnightly News Letter. 

THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 

The year 1944-45 will remain a landmark in the 
history of the College. For the first time in its annals the 
alumini of the College have been called upon to make 
their own unhampered deoision as to whether the consti- 
tution of the College Union as drawn up by the Principal 
and approved by the Executive Council should be aooept- 
ed or not. It is gratifying to note that this first infusion 
of the working of the College Union reoeived universal 
appreciation and was passed by an unanimous note. 
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THE SPORTS PAVILION. 

Among the notable events of the College daring this 
period has been the opening of the sports Pavilion by the 
Minister of Education, Nawab Sir Mehdi Yar Jong. In 
an eloquent speeoh, at the opening of the pavilion 
Nawab Sir Mehdi Yar Jung paid a warm and touohing 
tribute to the great qualities of head and heart of our late 
well beloved Principal and the unstinted love he bore for 
the students and the College. 

THE INAUGURAL MEETING, COLLEGE UNION. 

The Inaugural meeting of the College Union oame 
off on August 12th, when the Hon. Mr. Ghulam Moha- 
mmed, Finance Minister spoke before an appreciative 
and crowded Hall. It might here incidentally be men- 
tioned that among the guests present on that day was no 
less a distinguished person than Sir Shanti Swarup 
Bhatnagar, the world famous ohemist, who is now head- 
ing a delegation of scientists to England. 

Mr. Ghulam Mohammed in a speeoh lasting nearly 
an hour first deplored the tendency to indisoipline whioh 
students in India had shown in recent years. He said 
that liberty must be limited if it is to be possessed other- 
wise it would result in disorder and chaos. He spoke of 
what he thought were the crucial eoonomio ills of India 
and how the Indian educational system as at present 
constituted, was utterly incapable of solving these great 
problems. If education was to serve its purpose in India 
then an increasing importance must be laid upon the 
soientifio and technical side of it rather than the literary 
and the cultural. It was obvious that the message of the 
speaker had touched a sympathetic chord in many a heart 
by the prolonged ovation given to him at the end of 
his speeoh. 
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THE MOCK PARLIAMENT. 

“Let us hope for the best end prepare for the worst”. 
That was the oonsense of opinion of the Union Execu- 
tive Committee when the Mook Parliament was being 
disoussed. The Mook Parliament has however justified 
the forecasts of even the most pessimistio of its supporters. 
The College has seen many brilliant' oolourful speotaole 
before but never an event so speotaoular or suooessful as 
this. It is not too muoh to say that to many of those 
present this function will be a landmark not easily 
forgotten. 

THE MUSICAL EVENING. 

The Mook Parliament was followed up by a Musical 
Evening in whioh all the Musioal talent of the College 
was heard at its best. This has been the first of our 
Musioal Evenings with promise of two more to oome. Well 
may the College look forward to further feasts for the soul. 
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The Collegian 

An illustrated half-yearly journal conducted by 
the students of the Nizam College. 

T HE magazine was started in 1982 with a. view to 
afford an opportunity to students for self-expres- 
sion in English. All topics of interest to the student 
population will be considered by the Editor. The follow- 
ing contributions will receive special attention (1) short 
stories (2) dramas in one act (3) humorous and delight- 
ful sketches (4) short poems and (5) short artioles on 
philosophical, scientific, historical or eoonomio subjeots 
treated in a popular manner. 

Controversial artioles on religion or politics will 
not be accepted. The Editor reserves the right to delete 
or alter any part of an article. Manuscripts sent for 
publication should not exceed eight pages of ordinary 
script. Typewritten articles will be preferred. 

It is hoped that the Old Boys will also find the 
magazine a suitable channel for expressing their ideas. 
Contributions from them will be welcome and all Old 
Boys are requested to become subscribers of the magazine. 

All remittances, communications and contributions 
should be sent to the Secretary, The Collegian, Nizam 
College, Hyderabad-Deccan. 

Annual subscription 0. S. Rs. 3. 







